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IN DEFENSE OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


I 


F only St. Augustine had known all the uses to which his 
thought would be put by his disciples and his opponents! 
Such can easily be the wish of the historian who finds St. 
Augustine himself so innocent of the developments which his 
disciples have introduced into his thought and of the pretensions 
of which his opponents have accused him. In the same spirit, 
the historian who wishes to recapture the mind of Augustine as 
it really was might plead that the great Bishop of Hippo needs’ 
seriously to be re-discovered in order to be freed of all that he 
has been made to be by those who have used him as a weapon 
of controversy. Even more, he needs to be re-discovered so that 
we ourselves may be freed of some of our contemporary 
confusions. | 
In reading an old life of St. Thomas Aquinas, I came across 
the adage that ad Augustinum non tri tuto nist per Thomam.* 
This adage seems to be particularly apt at the present moment. 
The progress which has been made in mediaeval philosophy has 
+A. Touron, O. P., La vie de 8. Thomas d’Aquin, de Vordre deg Fréres 


Prechéurs, docteur de V’Eglise, avec un exposé de sa doctrine et de ses 
ouvrages (Paris, 1740), p. 354. 
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carried with it an increasing need to understand St. Augustine 
himself, the spiritual father of so much western thought. Even 
more, our increasing appreciation of the historical significance 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, and particularly his critique of Pla- 
tonism, has brought to the surface the problem of understand- 
ing the Augustinianism of Augustine himself. Now as every- 
one knows, St. Thomas Aquinas sees in Platonism the source of 
the most serious errors pervading the world of his day. And 
yet, though he recognizes the Platonism of Augustine, how 
does it happen that he excludes Augustine from most of his 
criticism of Platonic doctrine? Why the policy of silence— 
especially when his contemporaries were not slow to point out 
that the doctrines which he was criticizing as Platonic were 
found in St. Augustine? Was it merely a question of prudence ? 

Scarcely. For what St. Thomas saw in Platonism, its ulti- 
mate view of the world and of man, was something which could 
not be found in St. Augustine. True enough, St. Augustine 
regularly maintained what appears to be a Platonic conception 
of the soul as a complete substance joined to the body in order 
to contribute to its good rather than to its own. True, again, 
that like Plotinus before him St. Augustine went into himself 
in order to be a pure mind, free from the body, and therefore 
free to be with God. After all, can we deny that the prototype 
of this Augustinian mentalism, as it has been called, is to be 
found in those perplexed meditations which the Plotinian soul 
carries on in an effort to explain its descent into a body?? Yes, 
this is Platonism—and something more. For the difficulty is 
that, while St. Augustine could think and say many of the 
things that Plotinus said, Plotinus never thought or said the 
very things which St. Augustine was experiencing even at the 
moment of seeming to entertain Plotinian thoughts and to utter 
Plotinian words. | 


2 Enneads, IV, 8; ed. &. Bréhier, Plotin: Hnnéades (Paris: Société d’Edi- 
tions “ Les Belle Lettres”), vol. IV (1927), p. 216ff. Cf. below, note 30. 
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If we wonder, therefore, why St. Thomas Aquinas was gen- 
erally so silent about St. Augustine as a philosopher, let us 
wonder also why St. Augustine himself could be so open to the 
influence of Plotinus and still be free to live as a creature with 
humility before God in spite of all the proud pretension of the 
Plotinian dialectic. In fact, the more one probes the astonish- 
ing roots of the Plotinian dialectic, the more one is amazed to 
see how little St. Augustine was affected by it. He goes from 
the world to the soul to God by an ascending movement which 
may be described as a movement from the material to the imma- 
terial and then from the immaterial-and-changing to the im- 
material-and-unchanging.® Yet how humbly and lovingly and 
prayerfully St. Augustine makes his journey, and how aware 
he is of his own nothingness when God does not turn him to 
himself! Now if Plotinus practised the same ascent, it remains 
that his journey was not one of prayer but of pride; it remains 
that when he made the ascent to the peak of being, his inspira- 
tion was rather the dialectic of relations which had already 
immobilized human thought in the Sophistes of Plato than any 
true or enduring spiritualism. And it was not even God that 
Plotinus reached. On the contrary, it was the point of resolu- 
tion of a dialectic which could transcend the diversities of being 
only by eliminating them and therefore by destroying both the 
reality of being and the reality of thought. | 

Those who remember Plato’s later dialogues may wonder 
how it is that I am here accusing him of immobilism. For 
how, it may be argued, is the Plato who wrote the Theaetetus, 
the Sophistes and the Tvmaeus a partisan of abstract immo- 
bility? Now, without any doubt, it is a fact that the more 
Plato became engrossed in the study of the living reality of 
thought, the more he became aware of movement as essential to 
the constitution of the intelligible nature of both knowledge and 


* Cf. e.g., De Civitate Dei, VIII, 6; ed. B. Dombart-A. Kalb (Leipsig: 
Teubner, 1928), vol. I, pp. 329-331. 
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being. Hence his occupation with thought is 3 distinctively 
expressed in discourse and judgment.* 

Now the movement of thought itself is a siectel phenomenon 
in Platonism, and I do not mean to deny it. Rather than 
immobility, therefore, it may be thought that movement should 
characterize the nature of intelligible being according to Plato. 
Yet it is not so; or rather, it would be more appropriate to say 
that Plato reduces the activity itself of though to the relation- 
ship which the soul thinks among its concepts. Even on the 
level of the judgment (a level which is the great contribution 
of the later Platonic dialogues), the movement of thinking is 
immobilized because, instead of basing the composition of the 
judgment on the ontological oneness of each being, Plato rather 
bases it on an ontological relation which parallels the relation 
of the judgment.. Now a metaphysics which is basically a logic 
eliminates the reality of thought as much as it eliminates the 
reality of being. After all, consequently, it remains that the 
world of Plato has the relatedness of a discourse, but not its 
actual life. And that is why it may be said that Plato immo 
bilized the judgment itself when, in the ir he made a 
remarkable effort to explain the reality of error.’ 

But whatever immobilities the Platonic theory of being may 
have imposed on Plato and Plotinus, and however much it may 
be true that Plotinus was living on abstractions when he thought 
that he was awakening to a veritable intellectual heaven, how 
does this affect Augustine ? 

It is only a step from such a conclusion to the further con: 
tention that, judged by the diversity of their results, Plo- 
tinianism and Augustinianism are absolutely opposed to one an- 
other. It is necessary to insist upon this point because it has 
repercussions which are important far beyond the interpreta- 
tion of St. Augustine. The inner life which St. Augustine 


* Sophistes, pp. 258d-259b. 
® Op. cit., pp. 237a ff.; 259b ff. 
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practised as a man of prayer seeking that very wisdom which 
is a gift of God is one thing; the Plotinian flight from matter 
in the name of the Platonic notion of abstract and immobile 
intelligibles is quite another. The first is the work of Chris- 
tian contemplation, that same contemplation which was granted 
to Augustine at Ostia and to which countless sons of St. Bene- 
dict were destined to devote their lives as so many Jacobs in 
search of a spiritual Rachel. The second finds its ultimate 
motives neither in love nor in prayer, but, as I have tried to 


suggest elsewhere, in an epistemology which makes of the 


human intellect a pseudo-creator in order to find in reality the 
object of human knowledge. 

Those who ignore these differences can ruin both Christian 
contemplation and philosophy itself. In fact, to ignore these 
differences is, in a way, also to ruin Platonism. Consider, in 
this connection, the reflections of Professor John Herman 
Randall, Jr., of Columbia University, in the remarkable ad- 
dress he delivered in 1941 at the University of Pennsylvania — 
bi-centennial conference." 


II 


Professor Randall’s theme was a salutary one for a troubled 
world. He insisted upon the continuity of history and there- 
fore upon the modernity of the middle ages. The ‘ middle ages,’ 
he observes, “ were invented by intellectual revolutionaries ; they 
have now been destroyed by the historians and scholars of 
our generation, who have refused at last to take those boasts 
at their face value.” * The Renaissance and the Reformation 


*A. C. Pegis, “ Cosmogony and Knowledge, I. St. Thomas and Plato” 
(Thought, XVIII, 71, Dec., 1943, pp. 643-664).—On Plotinian purification, 
ef. R. Arnou, 8. J., Le désir de Dieu dans la philosophie de Plotin (Paris: 
F, Alcan, n.d.), pp. 197-202. | 

*J. H. Randall, Jr., “ Unifying Factors in the Development of Modern 
Ideas” (in Studies in Civilization, Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941, pp. 105-118). 

* Art. cit., pp. 106-107. 
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were not as new as the men of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies thought. What we consider to be modern has receded 
farther and farther back into history until “ the modernity of 
the middle ages has now been made a familiar story; and so 
has the mediaeval character of modern times!”* If there has 
been progress, it has taken place amid continuity with the past. 
Modern philosophy itself is no exception to this phenomenon of 
the antiquity of our modernity. ‘‘ And modern philosophy, 
which every schoolboy knew sprang full-grown from the brow 
of Descartes, has revealed the potent traditions of later me- 
diaeval times, which controlled the assumptions and dictated 
the methods of the seventeenth-century system-builders. Today 
the first modern philosopher is no longer Descartes, it is St. 
Thomas—unless indeed it be St. Augustine!” *° And lest we 
misunderstand the importance of this modernity of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas, Professor Randall adds: “ Without a — 
knowledge of these two intricate and subtle bodies of ideas, the 
subsequent course of the most modern European thinking grows 
quite unintelligible.” * 

In order to illustrate the essential modernity of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas, and thus the continuity and unity of 
European thought, Professor Randall undertakes to discuss 
what is for him “the central unifying problem” of the me- 
diaeval and modern worlds. This problem “ arose as the major 
issue of the thirteenth century: the differing positions taken 
determined the main outline of the distinctive philosophies left 
as a heritage to modern times.” The problem is still with us: 
“ Tt is still the basic intellectual issue in the European conflict 
today, lifting it above a mere struggle for power to a genuine 
conflict of method—or, if we prefer, of ideals.” ** What is the 
problem? This: 


° Art, cit., p. 107. 
1° Art, cit., p. 108. 
42 Ibid. Art, oit., p. 112. 
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The thirteenth century knew it as the problem of the relation of 
reason to faith, or science to wisdom. In our sophistication, we are apt 
to phrase it differently. We call it the problem of the relation of sci- 
ence to human values, of our knowledge of the means and mechanisms 
by which we wield power over nature and over ourselves to the ends of 
action, the social ideals to which that power is directed. It is the ques- 
tion of the relation of Truth to Good. In what way is truth a means to 
the social good? What is the good which knowledge must serve, whose 
good is it in the end, and by what means is it to be determined? 

Let us not consider for the moment how Professor Randall 
understands this problem. Let us consider rather how, in his 
opinion, the middle ages resolved it. There were in the middle 
ages, according to him, two major traditions inherited from 
Greek thought whose function was to deal with this problem. 
These are humanism and naturalism. Humanism “ makes of 
truth a means to achieving the good of man. It subordinates 
science to values, and takes knowledge as an instrument of 
power.” On the other hand, naturalism is “ the way of scien- 
tific understanding. It finds truth no mere means, but an essen- 
tial part of human good. For it, science itself is a supreme 
value, and there is no greater power than understanding 
itself.” ** It was the glory of the mediaeval synthesis “ that 
it succeeded in uniting these two ways, bringing together hu- 
manism and naturalism, in identifying science with wisdom 
and truth with good.” *° 

The sources of such a synthesis are as interesting to us as 
the synthesis itself. The middle ages found humanism in the 
philosophy of St. Augustine, the Platonic Augustine, as Pro- 
fessor Randall insists. On the other hand, the middle ages 
found naturalism and science in Aristotle. St. Thomas Aquinas 
achieved the synthesis of the two: “In the solution of St. 
Thomas, Aristotelian naturalism was nicely inserted within 
the framework of the Augustinian humanism, subtly transform- 


18 Ibid. 
Art, oit., p. 113. 18 Ibid. 
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ing it at every turn, and creating the pattern of a scientific 
humanism as the central core of the European tradition.” * 
We are now in the presence of a familiar historical theme, 
namely, the conflict between St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
behind which there is an even more familiar theme, namely, the 
conflict between Plato and Aristotle. Professor Randall’s view 
of this conflict furnishes us with many reflections which are 
very relevant to the problem of the interpretation of St. Augus- 
tine which I have raised. 

The question is: how are we to understand the relations 
between wisdom and science and between truth and good? 

According to Professor Randall, Augustine set wisdom above 
science whereas St. Thomas made the vision of truth itself the 
highest good. Mr. Randall’s words on this distinction between 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas bear careful reading: 

Augustine set wisdom above science, as its source and criterion. He 
made truth depend on good, and subordinated knowledge to the control 
of values. Science in the end is of worth only in the measure that it 
contributes to the beatitude that is salvation. And that good which is 
the object of wisdom is also the object of faith; in the last analysis it 
is faith which supplies the goals which knowledge must serve. In con- 
trast, St. Thomas made the vision of truth itself the highest good, that 
truth which is the source of all other truths. In understanding he 
found man’s true well-being, and in knowledge the supreme excellence. 
The goals of human living are not furnished by a faith imposed upon 
knowledge from above; they are found rather through the scientific 
analysis of the proper function of a rational animal.*" 


What distinguishes St. Augustine from St. Thomas therefore 
is that, though they “ shared the common methods of reason and 
experience,” they understood them differently. ‘“ For Augus- 
tine, experience was something inner, private, and immediate; 
it was found by turning away from the world to the soul. And 
reason likewise was to be reached by analyzing the soul to dis- 


3° Ibid. ** Art. cit., pp. 113-114, 
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cover the Master within. It was an object of intellectual intui- 
tion, of faith and loyalty.” On the other hand, for St. Thomas, 
“ experience was open and public, the operation of man’s powers 
in codperation with the powers of his world. The starting- 
point of analysis was not the inward vision of the soul, but 
rather common observation and obvious facts. And reason like- 
wise was common to all; it was found in that most public of all 
human functions, language and communivation. It was man’s 
expression of the structure of his common world.” When they 
were projected into history, finally, Augustinianism and Thomas 
were distinguished by the following diversities: 

The Augustinian philosophy of experience is the ancestor of all the 
idealisms of modern times; and, in its Ockhamite versions, which 
embraced a positivistic vision of science, of all the empiricisms. And 
all, in the end, fall back on faith to determine the goals of living. The 
Thomistic philosophy of being is the ancestor of all science, of all 
appeal to observation and testing, and to the rational principles by 
which facts are rendered intelligible.** 


Here are, briefly, “ two ways of relating science and wisdom, 

truth and good.” These Augustinian and Thomistic ways 
_ “were struggling in the Middle Ages; they are still in conflict 
today. They are the legacy of centuries of European thought 
upon its most profound problem.” ** Be it observed, Professor 
Randall is not concerned with any merely academic question. 
He is concerned with the question of uniting men with one 
another at the present moment—and uniting them in the light 
of the disastrous experiences that men have had with the scien- 
tific search for power in the seventeenth century, with reason in 
the eighteenth and with an individualistic liberalism in the 
nineteenth. What is the good that will unite men? What is 
the good that will make of the enormous power that science has 
in the modern world an instrument of human ends? Professor 
Randall’s theme is thus the same sort of theme which Professor 


18 Art, cit., p. 114, 1° Art, oit., p. 117. 
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Gilson developed from a different point of view in his Mediaeval 
Universalism and its Present Value.” 

What rémedy does Professor Randall propose? He proposes, 
it would seem, a return to the mediaeval synthesis of wisdom 
and science, of truth and good. But he points to the struggle 
between Augustinianism and Thomism in order to indicate the 
superiority of Thomism over Augustinianism as the method of 
achieving the hoped-for unification of Europe. If I have under- 
stood Professor Randall, it is his contention that Augus- 
tinianism cannot serve as a bond of social unity among men 
because it is based on an imposed faith, on a wisdom that men 
begin by believing. Augustinianism would unite men by pro- 
posing “‘ the ministry of all science to the power that can bring 
salvation.” ** Professor Randall does not care for a “ social 
faith external to science.” He is therefore in search of a 
wisdom that is founded “ on science itself.” ” 

From this point of view, the good that will unite men in the 
service of wisdom “is not to be imposed on knowledge from 
without.” How then unite wisdom and science? Once more 
Professor Randall’s words bear careful reading: | 


Over against them [the followers of Augustine] is set the other 
method, the method that founds wisdom, not on some social faith exter- 
nal to science, but on science itself. For it, the good that will unite men 
in its service is not to be imposed on knowledge from without. It must 
be itself determined by knowledge, and it must embrace science, not 
dominate it. The understanding and power of science, it holds, are 
essential to wisdom: truth is the source of good. The values that will 
bind men together are not to be found in a superior Reason that can be 
reached only by faith, or in an Experience that is an appeal to a limited 
and divisive tradition. They are discoverable only in a common and 
public reason and experience indissolubly married in the critical 


#° E. Gilson, Mediaeval Universalism and Its Present Value (New York: 
Sheed and ard, 1937). 

"J. H. Randall, Jr., art. cit., p. 117. 

*3 Ibid. 
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methods of scientific inquiry and verification. This way, the way of a 
scientific humanism, repeats today the wisdom of St. Thomas.”* 
While we-have something to learn, therefore, from “ the wis- 
dom of Augustine,” there is apparently more to learn from 
“the fuller wisdom of St. Thomas.” “ We can learn from the 
great Augustinian tradition, the great tradition of humanism, 
that science must be bent to the service of the good.” In other 
words, we must learn that “in a science that deliberately 
eschews wisdom, there is no salvation.” But beyond this lies 
what is Mr. Randall’s Thomistic and better alternative. “ But 
the Good to which science ministers must be a good itself deter- 
mined by scientific methods, a good of which science is an 
essential part.” That is why the faith that Europe is looking 
for is a faith that is at once comprehensive and based “ upon the 
critical methods of science and intelligence.” Now precisely, 
Such a faith is fortunately no novelty for Europe; it is its central 
idea, the core of the Great Tradition. It is the faith that St. Thomas 
created for the Middle Ages; it is the faith that Europe must recreate 


today, or perish! ** 
III 
Everyone will agree that Professor Randall has given a re- 


markable eulogy of St. Thomas Aquinas as well as a remarkable 


analysis of St. Thomas’ modernity. It might appear particu- 
larly ungrateful, therefore, for anyone who has a genuine re- 
gard for the thought of St. Thomas to disagree with Professor 
Randall. It might appear no less ungrateful to disagree with 
his milder eulogy of St. Augustine. Yet those who love St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas must ask themselves whether Pro- 
fessor Randall has not eulogized them out of existence. I con- 
fess that it seems so to me, and so I am not prepared to accept 
a eulogy which makes St. Augustine and St. Thomas its vic- 
tims. I do not say this merely to disagree with Professor 


Ibid. % Art. cit., p. 118. 
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Randall, nor have I given an analysis of his Pennsylvania ad- 
dress simply to quarrel with his views as a mediaevalist. But 
a St. Thomas Aquinas who begins to take on the unmistakable 
appearance of a modern positivist is surely a paradoxical figure; 
and a St. Augustine who becomes a bad mixture of Platonism 
and Protestantism is an even more paradoxical figure. 

It is the interpretation of St. Augustine that concerns us 
here. Professor Randall seems to be of the opinion that St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas offer alternative ways of solving the 
same problem. He seems to think that they differ because St. 
Augustine followed Platonism and St. Thomas followed Aris- 
totelianism. He argues, therefore, that the thought of St. 
Augustine has an interioristic movement, whereas that of St. 
Thomas goes out to the world. He associates the Augustianian 
interiorism with the private search for wisdom, with the pri- 
macy of the good over the true, and with the reduction of 
knowledge to a pure means. Now the question that Professor 
Randall raises is not whether the thought of St. Augustine may 
be so characterized. It may. But what is the source of these 
characteristics in Augustianian thought, what role do they play 
within it, and within what economy do they function? For, by 
suggesting that St. Augustine was a disciple of Platonic hu- 
manism, and that in the middle ages Augustianian Platonism 
was the rival and the opponent of Thomistic Aristotelianism, 
Professor Randall implies two things. He implies that the 
unity of St. Augustine’s thought was Platonic and therefore 
that the economy of his thinking was philosophical. This is the 
only way, in fact, in which St. Thomas and St. Augustine can 
be considered as alternative members of unifying the true and 
the good. | 

The ultimate question which Professor Randall thus raises is 
whether Augustinianism is what it is because it is Platonic and 
because it aims at being a philosophy. For if Augustinianism 
and Thomism differ as Platonism and Aristotelianism in the 


ope 
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investigation of one and the same problem, then we are left to 
think of St. Augustine as a philosopher and a Platonist. Now 
this is the fact which must be denied. And it must be denied 
because the organization of the thought of St. Augustine was 
not philosophical and because, as a consequence, Platonism does 
not enjoy in his mind the status which Professor Randall 
attributes to it. 

To state the point briefly, what must be denied is that the 
problem of wisdom and science in St. Augustine is what Pro- 
fessor Randall considers it to be either in its nature or in its 
ends. It must also be denied that St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
are opposed to one another in discussing the relations between 
wisdom and science. For the differences between them are not 
differences about means and methods in relation to one and 
the same end. They are differences in the realm of ends. They 
are differences which arise, not’ from any disagreement, but 
rather from the amplification of the notion of end in the thought 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is simply a fact that St. Thomas 
differs from St. Augustine on the notion of wisdom without 
disagreeing with him; for the differences are such that they 
are not even comparable, since they do not bear on one and the 
same problem. 

It is true that for all Christian thinkers God Himself is 
Wisdom and that in the vision of God consists the fulfillment 
of man’s search for wisdom. In this sense, St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas are united in findifig in the vision of the divine 
essence the end of the human desire for beatitude. But though 
it is true that God Himself is Wisdom, it is also true for St. 
Thomas that the human search for wisdom is diversified accord- 
ing to the different ways in which man can seek after God. It 
is one thing to seek an experimental knowledge of God and, like 
St. Bernard of Clairveaux, to live for that short while when 
the Christian contemplative is caught up in the ecstatic heaven 
of St. Paul. It is another thing for the Christian believer to 
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seek to know, within revelation but in a human way, what man 
can know of God from the divine revelation; and though it be 
the wisdom that is God that the theologian is seeking, yet it is in 
a human way that he does so. It is still a third thing for the 
philosopher to seek God in so far as the world of things can 
lead man to Him. We cannot deny the diversity of these ways 
of seeking wisdom, and yet we should not confuse them with 
one another simply because they all terminate in God. For 
they terminate in God differently, and the divine and the human 
are related to one another differently in each case. 

Now it is true that the human search for beatitude, for the 
perfect good of the human intellect, unifies, from the point of 
view of man, the search for wisdom. But this cannot possibly 
mean that we are allowed to ignore or to deny that men may 
seek God in different ways as well as reach Him in different 
ways. St. Thomas does not differ from St. Augustine either 
on the question of beatitude or on the question of the term of 
beatitude. For both of them, perfect happiness consists in the 
vision of God and in nothing else. Nor does St. Thomas 
Aquinas deny the unity of wisdom by the fact of recognizing 
its diversification. For, as he sees it, the pursuit of wisdom is a 
diversified thing because, though God be Wisdom, yet it is pos- 
sible to order the search for Godin distinctly different ways 
terminating in God in a proportionately different manner. 
Hence, where St. Thomas differs from St. Augustine is in the 
explicit recognition of the artalogical unity of the notion of 
wisdom. This is a difference which leaves St. Thomas com- 
pletely united with what is most authentically Christian in the 
Augustinian search for supernatural contemplation. 

Where Professor Randall seems to have been misled, and 
where many of the disciples of St. Augustine have been untrue 
to their master, is in supporting that they can use the specifically 
religious economy of St. Augustine’s thought as a philosophical 
starting point. They have supposed, in other words, that when 
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St. Augustine set out to find wisdom, in order to discover truth 
and beatitude, he was proceeding as a philosopher. This is like 
supposing that the interior lives of Christian contemplatives 
can be used as the starting point of philosophical thinking con- 
ducted in the mentalistic manner of Plato or Descartes. 
Exactly what is the relationship between the inner life of a 
Christian contemplative, who lives within his love of God, and 
the inner life of a philosopher who tries to think in separation 
from matter in order to find a truth that is free from change 
and deception? To suppose that there is any connection be- 
tween these two, even when they exist in one and the same 
thinker, is to confuse supernatural wisdom, for which so many 
Christian mystics have prayed, with the abstractions of those 
philosophers who have merely been running away from matter. 

When St. Augustine went within himself and found the 
inner Master in the depths of his memory, he was speaking the 
language of St. Matthew and not of Plotinus. What he was 
seeking was union with God, and not merely such knowledge 
as the world could give him of God. The Augustinian distinc- 
tion between wisdom and science is a distinction of lives and 
not of doctrine; it is a distinction between serving God as Mary 
or Martha. It is a distinction from the point of view of the 


- yeligious economy of life, and has directly nothing to do with 


philosophical knowledge. It aims, not at studying reality in 
terms of its most intelligible principles and its highest causes, 
but at seeing God. If Augustinian wisdom is from above, that 
is because it is not a human wisdom, nor even a wisdom which 
seeks to organize society ; for it is a wisdom that is the fruit and 
the reward of a life whose only objective is the cultivation of its 
union with God. If Augustinian science is subordinated to 
wisdom, that is because the temporal life of man must be or- 
ganized from the point of view of man’s eternal destiny. If 
human knowledge played such an instrumental part in the 
thought of Augustine, that is because this instrumental role is 
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the only one that knowledge can play in a life that is ordered 
from the point of view of love and devotion. Disconcerting as 
it may be, the philosophers will have to get used to the fact that 
there is a whole family of Christian thinkers whose aim in using 
knowledge is to admire and to praise God. Richard of St. 
Victor is an eminent example of this Christian family. Here 
are Christian thinkers who, living within their love of God and 
seeking only the intimate presence of God in their souls, have 
used the whole world and all of human knowledge in a sustained 
effort to sing the divine praises. What is knowledge to the 
Benedictine, Cistercian and Victorine monks except a tool that 
they might use to pursue another ray of God in the world and - 
therefore to admire Him once more—until their admiration is 
caught up in a burning love? 

There is neither Platonism nor philosophy here. Nor was 
there any Platonism or philosophy in St. Augustine’s search for 
wisdom, however much it may be true that Plotinus freed St. 
Augustine from materialism. It is an injustice to the deeply 
contemplative direction of St. Augustine’s thought to find in 
him nothing more than a Platonic escape into abstractions. 
There is nothing Platonic about Augustinian wisdom and sci- 
ence, or about that interiorism within which Augustine con- 
stantly prayed to God and magnified Him from the opening 
lines of the Confessions. Without denying in the least, there- 
fore, the enormous attraction of Plotinian immaterialism for 
Augustine, it is necessary to insist that the religious economy of 
Augustine’s thought freed him even from the possibility of 
finding in Plotinus what was really there. That is why it has 
been well said that “ St. Augustine found in Plotinus, not the 
true Plotinus of history, but the perfect image of what he 
thought without knowing, or rather, of what he wanted to think 
and could not.” *° 


*6 J, Guitton, Le temps et l’éternité chez Plotin et saint Augustin (Paris: 
Boivin et Cie., 1933), p. 126. 
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It is the misfortune of St. Augustine that those who study 
him usually read his works from a point of view which was 
never his own. Had Augustine been a philosophical disciple of 
Plotinus, he would have been guilty of all the errors and the 
difficulties to which Plotinianism exposed him.** Had Augus- 
tine sought philosophical truth from the works of the great 
Egyptian philosopher when he read some of the Hnneads in 
Milan, the philosophical meeting between Hellenism and Chris- 
tianity would have already taken place in the mind of Augus- 
tine himself. But it remains that Augustine never sought such 
instruction from Plotinus; that he was in search of faith and 
beatitude, and liberation from himself, long before he knew 
Plotinus; and that Plotinus released Augustine from Mani- 
chean materialism without giving him the means to conquer 
the realm of truth which he raised before his eyes. Those who 
read the Confessions ought to observe that the context within 
which the Plotinian episode is introduced is a moral and reli- 
gious one: St. Augustine read the works of Plotinus at the 
moment when he was in search of hwmility.*’ In this sense, it 
may be said that the Augustinian ideal was from the beginning 
a dominantly contemplative one. The Augustinian ideal, em- 
bodied most elaborately in the later books of one of his maturest 
works, the De Trinitate, finds in mystical wisdom the answer 
to the classic Augustinian problems of truth, beatitude and 
certitude. That is why we must say that philosophical ideas 
are for Augustine ministers of the spiritual life; rather than 
teach the intellect, they enable it to unite itself more intimately 
with God. | 

To use Plotinus for purposes of knowledge rather than for 
purposes of love; to consider him a teacher of the Christian 


**Cf. E. Gilson, God and Philosophy (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941), pp. 53-62, 
** Cf. Confessions, VII, 18.24; ed. J. Gibb and W. Montgomery (Cam- 


bridge: University Press, 1927), pp. 192-193. 
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intellect and not merely a scaffolding which the Christian heart — 
of Augustine could use to intensify his love of God,—this is, if 
I may say so, the great disservice of Augustinians to their 
spiritual father. There was in Augustine the suggestion of such 
a disservice inasmuch as he had accepted so many ideas from 
Plotinus. But the suggestion was no more than a seed, a seed 
which never developed in its own right. Indeed, it remained 
undeveloped for centuries of early mediaeval thought when 
many of the disciples of St. Augustine meditated on his teach- 
ing concerning the spiritual dynamism of the interior life. Not 
until the philosophical invasion of Europe by the Greeks and 
the Arabs in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries did Augus- 
tinianism have to probe within itself in order to discover what 
philosophical resources it possessed in order to meet the chal- 
lenge of Aristotle, Avicenna and Averroes. This is the moment 
when the Platonic seed in the thought of Augustine had to take 
root, not in the supernatural love of God, but in a reason inquir- 
ing philosophically into the nature of the world in order to meet 
philosophically the invasion of the philosophers. This is the 
moment about which historians have told us so much, when 
Augustinianism thought to battle the Arabian Platonism of 
Avicenna by means of its own Platonism, only to find itself in 
difficulties at the hands of its instrument. 

Let us therefore take a brief glance at some virtualities latent 
in the Platonism of Plotinus in order to see how the religious 
interiorism of Augustine is a complete stranger to Platonism 
and, hence, how those disciples of Augustine who choose to be 
philosophers in his name are doing violence to the religious 
orientation of his thought. 


IV 


There are three large problems within which Plotinus could 
have influenced St. Augustine, namely, the concept of man, the 
concept of the universe, and the concept of the relations between 
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eternity and time. On these three problems the thought of 
Plotinus is absolutely of a piece. What he thinks about the 
universe commands what he thinks about man and the im- 
mobile nature of time. The more he studied the world, the 
more Plotinus explained away time as a form of eternity; but 
the more he explained away time, as in an eternal and inde- 
structible world he should, the more he eliminated the pos- 
sibility itself of history. 

Now precisely, the pagan attack upon Christianity, from 
Celsus at the end of the second century to Julian the Apostate 
towards the middle of the fourth, bears on the introduction of 
a historical order within reality and within our concept of 
reality. The pagan reaction to Christianity, as Pierre de 
Labriolle has called it,** was concerned to attack the Christian 
revelation, the Incarnation and the immediacy of God to the 
world because the pagan concept of an eternal and rigidly 
immutable world had no room within itself for the sort of con- 
tingency that history requires. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that from the second century onwards, when the doctrinal attack 
upon Christianity was added to the attack by fire and sword, 
the ultimate issue between paganism and Christianity was 
bound to be eternalism versus Creationism, necessity versus con- 
tingency or, as it has recently been called, classicism versus 
history. 

In the presence of this conflict, St. Augustine asserted and 
maintained a concept of history and of the historical life and 
destiny of man that was in flat opposition to the eternalistic 
pretensions of a Neoplatonist such as Julian. This is sufficient 
to separate from Neoplatonism the whole orientation of St. 
_Augustine’s thought; so much so, that in a profound book Pro- 
fessor Charles Norris Cochrane has argued admirably on the 


| **P. de Labriolle, La réaction paienne. Etude sur la Polemique anti- 
chrétienne du Ier au Vie siécle. (Paris: L’Artisan du Livre, 1934). 
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deeply Christian significance of the Augustinian concept of 
history.” 

But if the thought of Augustine appears to advantage from 
this point of view, and if even a Plotinus could not dream of 
a City of God, yet it is a fact that Augustine created difficulties 
for himself when he allowed Plotinus to guide him to what is 
immaterial within himself and within the world. For Plotinus 
was an enormously more able exponent of the intellectualistic 
claims of Neoplatonism than the adolescent and sunworshipping 
Julian was ever to be. It is here, I think, that St. Augustine 
finds and maintains a dilemma for himself and for his succes- 
sors for centuries to come. The dilemma was not in Plotinus. 
It was rather produced by St. Augustine’s effort to accept one 
part of Plotinus’ thought without accepting the rest. Was this 
possible 

The Plotinian man is by nature a pure spirit, living for all 
eternity within eternity itself, and having, at the same time, as 
a lesser but imposed activity, the organization and the care of 
the body to which it is joined. Being by nature an eternal 
being, he finds the natural object of his knowledge in the eternal 
Forms or Ideas in the mind of the universe. The divine illumi- 
nation, which is the source of his knowledge, is natural to him, 
for he is a part of it. Being himself divine, he can have what is 
divine and eternal for the object of his contemplation, and he 
can know the divine and the eternal by means of what is divine 
and eternal within himself. Properly speaking, therefore, there 
is no problem in the philosophy of Plotinus concerned either 
with the truth of knowledge or with its origin. Man does not 
have to seek the origin of what he possesses eternally, in fact, 
of what he is eternally. The light of the eternal Ideas is not in 
any way violated or broken in causing the truth of the knowl- 


*° C, N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1940). For a discerning appreciation of this book, cf. Gerard Smith, 
8. J., in Jesuit Educational Quarterly, VI, 3, Jan., 1944, pp. 174-175. 
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edge that it gives, for that knowledge is itself as perfect in its 
nature as is the light of the divine Ideas. If Plotinus worries 
about sensation at all, it is not as the source of knowledge. His 
dominant worry in relation to sensation is entirely moral. He 
wishes to urge the human soul—that is, man himself—to follow 
the inner dynamism of its nature and seek that eternal center 
within itself which is also its real and eternal self, resting 
peacefully in eternity. 

As the point is not contested, let us note here simply that the 
psychology, the metaphysics and the mysticism of Plotinus 
cannot very well be separated from one another. One must 
transform all the elements of the world of Plotinus in order to 
deal successfully with any one of them within the framework 
of Christian thought. For these elements belong together as 
necessary. parts of a remarkably thought out picture of a uni- 
verse without history, without time and without contingency. 
It was by a violence to these philosophical ideas themselves 
that St. Augustine divorced the spiritualism of Plotinus from 
his metaphysics. St. Augustine did not and could not accept 
the eternalistic metaphysics of Plotinus. But he did accept that 
amazing Plotinian man, and the. problem which henceforth 
presented itself to him and to his descendants was whether such 
a man could become an inhabitant of a world ruled by the 
Christian concept of history or whether he would remain a 
nostalgic exile from a Plotinian world without history. 

There are two reasons why Augustinianism was bound to feel 
the pressure of a Plotinian nostalgia. Both of these reasons 
have to do with what St. Augustine did not take from Plotinus. 
A Plotinian man living in a Christian world is twice a paradox 
to himself. He is a paradox to himself when he tries to locate 
the objects of his knowledge in a Christian world. They are 
simply not there. St. Augustine allowed Plotinus to persuade 
him that sensible things were too mutable to be objects of intel- 
lectual knowledge. On the other hand, St. Augustine did not 
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have the pride of a Plotinus to declare that the objects of intel- 
lectual knowledge are to be found by man in an intelligible . 
heaven that is naturally open to his gaze. How then can a 
Christianized Plotinian man ever find a location for the objects 
of intellectual knowledge when, by being Plotinian, he cannot 
look towards the sensible world, and when, by being Christian, 
he cannot look towards heaven ? 

Parallel difficulties may be seen in the problem of the rela- 
tions between soul and body. Here the problem is one that has 
still to receive the attention it deserves. It is the problem of 
the Platonic and also Plotinian explanation of the reason for 
the union between soul and body. To the reader of the cave 
story in the Republic and the story of the fall of the soul in the 
Phaedrus, it might appear that a calamitous accident is at the 
source of the coming of the soul into the body.*® And yet, how 
is such a remarkable accident possible? For according to the 
Timaeus,” is not the coming of the soul into the body the cause 
of perfection in the world and in each man? If the body were 
a tomb for the soul, and if the world were a sunless cave, then 
undoubtedly the union of soul to body should never have taken 
place. But if the soul is a vehicle of order in a world which is 
as orderly as it can possibly be, then the soul’s union with the 
body is required for the very existence of order in the world. 
In fact, the nature which Plato gives to the soul in the Timaeus 
is calculated to meet this very function which the Platonic 
cosmogony assigns to it, namely, the function of being essen- 
tially an intermediary in the transmission of order from the 
Forms to matter.** 

We have now a curious situation. We have a cosmogony 


*° Republic, VII, p. 514a ff.; Phaearus, pp. 246c, 247d-249a. Cf. Plotinus, 
Enneads, IV, 8, 1 (ed. cit., vol. IV, p. 217), who refers to these texts. 

*1 Timaeus, pp. 33a, 34a, 92b, 30b. Cf. Plotinus, ibid. 

** Timaeus, pp. 43a, 74d. On the general question of the cosmology of 
Plato, cf. J. B. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1942). 
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which requires the union of soul to body; but we also have a 
soul which, itself, requires no such thing. Though we have to 
admit, therefore, that the union of soul and body is for Plato 
a necessary one, and not at all the result of a historical acci- 
dent, it yet remains that this necessity is not founded within 
the nature of man himself. But then the question arises, what 
is the cause of the compositeness of human nature? Why and, 
in fact, how can human nature itself be composite if there is no 
reason for this compositeness within the being whose nature it 
is? To be sure, man is a composite being. But if the economy 
of the world, and not man himself, dictates the union of soul 
and and body, wherein is man’s composite nature justified ? 
Wherein, in fact, is man a unity if compositeness in being is 
imposed on him by the world in which he lives ? 

This Platonic failure to account for the unity of man goes 
very deep. It is a sign of the meaning of the Platonic cosmo- 
gony. Plato has no ontology of composite essences. The Forms 
certainly include composite essences, but Plato does not hold 
either of the only two possible positions which would explain 
the compositeness of some of the Forms. (a) The Forms could 
be composite if they were the essences of composite substances. 
In that case, the compositeness of the composite substances 
would be the cause of the composition of their essences. But the 
Forms are separate. (b) On the other hand, though they are 
separate, they are not creative divine ideas. In other words, 
the Forms are neither the causes of matter nor caused by it. 
The result is that there is no other possible way open to Plato to 
explain the compositeness of composite essences. I shall try to 
consider this difficulty at greater length elsewhere.** I call atten- 
tion to it here in order to indicate that both Pato and Plotinus 
are committed to a cosmogony which can justify the unity of 


**Cf. “Cosmogony and Knowledge, Il. The Dilemma of Composite 
Essences” (Thought, XIX, 73, June, 1944). 
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man only on the assumption that the world is not a creature 
either in its origin or in its organization. 

Now, however Plato and Plotinus may have reconciled the 
claims of man and of the world upon the nature of man, it yet 
remains that for them the compositeness of human nature is as 
little related to the purpose of man as a spiritual substance as 
the objects of human knowledge are located in the world of 
sense. In other words, the very absence of the idea of creation 
conditions not only the meaning of the Platonic cosmogony, but 
also the separation of the objects of intellectual knowledge from 
the world of sense. It is really one and the same thing to say 
that Plato does not find the objects of intellectual knowledge in 
the world of sense and to say that he does not locate the world 
of sense itself entirely within the orbit of the intelligible source 
of being. In brief, it is impossible to understand the epistem- 
ology of Plato and Plotinus except in relation to the non-crea- 
tionist cosmogony which conditioned it. Hence the question. 
How can one use the Platonic epistemology successfully if one 
is not, as St. Augustine certainly was not, a — of the 


Platonic cosmogony ? 


That is why Platonism was bound to be only a mixed good for | 
St. Augustine. It did free him from materialism. But it freed 
him from materialism only to make him something of a mystery 
to himself. Being a product of a conception of the world from 
which the idea of creation is absent, how can the Plotinian man 
be at home in a world which is ruled precisely by such an idea? 
If the epistemology of the Plotinian man is likewise based on 
the absence of the idea of creation, how can he hope to succeed 
in finding the objects of human knowledge in a world in which 
the divine ideas are separated infinitely from his gaze? How 
can he adjust himself successfully to a body which is not a bar- 
barian enemy, but an essential part of his nature, a spiritual 
instrument made for his intellectual progress? How can he 
unlearn the Plotinian creed that he is a god who is yet saddled 
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with the burden of acting as a providence over rebellious 
matter? And how can he learn the lesson that to be a spiritual 
substance is not therefore to be a divinity, and to be joined to 
the body is not an evil, but a good, his good, since it spells the 
completion of his own nature at the most crucial moment, 
namely, the moment of action? How, indeed. And yet these 
are the very things which the Plotinian man had to accomplish 
in the Christian world in order to live successfully as a crea- 
ture. Organized as an eternal being, having the interior impetus 
of an eternal being, the Plotinian man had to learn the intel- 
lectual grammar of being a creature—or condemn himself to 
being an intellectual alien in a Christian world. As it turned 
out, the work of creaturizimg the intellectual nature of man 
proved a long, laborious and unhappy business for the Plotinian 
sons of St. Augustine. 


I have not reached this conclusion in order to eulogize St. 
Thomas at the expense of St. Augustine. Nor have I reached 
it in order to rehearse the well-known difficulties to be found 
in the Augustinian conception of knowledge. I have merely 
tried to point to the sources of these difficulties; to distinguish 
between contemplation and Platonism in the thought of St. 
Augustine; and to insist that it is an injustice to St. Augus- 
tine, whose mind moves so constantly around the supernatural 
love of God, to measure him by the imperfections of his Pla- 
tonic attachments. It is an even greater injustice to locate the 
Platonic imperfections of Augustine in his spiritual life, and 
to measure the aims of Augustinian contemplation by the Greek 
nostalgia of the Plotinian man. We have much less reason than 
Augustine did for being attached to Platonism, or mistaken on 
it, for we know something that Augustine did not see, namely, 
how much mediaeval and modern philosophy have suffered at 
its hands. 
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It will not injure St. Augustine to recognize Platonism for 
what it is; on the other hand, not to do so can easily ruin Chris- 
tian thought. Furthermore, it will not help St. Augustine to 
ascribe to Platonism what his thought owes to mystical wisdom; 
on the other hand, if we persist in doing so, we shall be certain 
to ruin that very contemplation at Ostia which was the begin- 
ning of Augustinian wisdom. What a mystic can do with a 
philosophical instrument is one thing; what a philosopher has 
to do with it is quite another. Those who wish to save what is 
enduringly true in the wisdom of Augustine must make some 
effort to keep that wisdom free from Platonism. Those who are 
philosophers must not use the mystical movement of Augus- 
tine’s thought as a philosophical highway. For a mystical Pla- 
tonism is a hybrid which can only ruin both contemplation and 
philosophy. That is a sufficient reason for looking at Platonism 
in metaphysics with the same care that St. Thomas exercised. 
And it is not St. Augustine that we would thus be freeing from 
the dilemmas of Platonism; it is ourselves. 


Anton Prats. 


Fordham Uniwersity, 
Graduate School, 
New York, N.Y. 
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TWO VIEWS ON IMMEDIATE INFERENCE 


HE two views on immediate inference which we wish to 

examine here are those of the late Mr. H. W. B. Joseph and 
of M. Jacques Maritain, as set forth in their respective intro- 
ductions to logic.* Since both agree that the so-called imme- 
diate inferences of traditional logic are not immediate infer- 
ences in the strict sense of the term, it will be useful to see how 
each of them arrives at that conclusion, with not the slightest 
indication of dependence on the other. At the same time, we 
shall take occasion to emphasize a few considerations regarding 
immediate inference and the nature of inference in general 
which seem not to have been sufficiently stressed in previous 
treatments of this topic. 

In the first part of this essay we shall call attention to the 
principal similarities between the two views: namely, the defini- 
tion of inference formulated by each writer, the forms of imme- 
diate inference which they agree in rejecting, and the general 
conclusion at which both arrive. In the second part, taking up 
the main arguments in support of each view, we shall notice 
what elements they have in common in spite of their marked 
differences. The third and last part will embody an attempt to 
clarify some details which appear to need clarification, espe- 
cially in the position adopted by M. Maritain. 


I 


According to Mr. Joseph, “ Inference is a process of thought 
which, starting with one or more judgments, ends in another 


1 An Introduction to Logic, by H. W. B. Joseph, Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press, 2nd edition, revised, 1916. 

An Introduction to Logic, by Jacques Maritain (trans. by I. C.), London, 
Sheed & Ward, 1937. 

These two books will be herein referred to as J and M, respectively. All 
italics and other features of the original are exactly reproduced in quota- : 
tions unless otherwise noted. cs 
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judgment whose truth is seen to be involved in that of the 
former.... For the most part a new judgment is only got by 
putting together two judgments, and as it were extracting what 
they yield.” * This, he warns us at once, “is not intended as a 
final definition of inference ” ; indeed, such a “ final definition ” 
must be gathered from his subsequent discussion, for it is 
nowhere explicitly stated. The main elements, however, would 
appear to be given in the following passage: 

There is no inference where there is no movement of thought; but the 
movement of thought must spring from a perception of connexion in 
the objects of thought, not from subjective conditions in the mind of 
the thinker; it must involve an advance to the apprehension of a fresh 
object of thought, and be more than a mere playing as it were upon the 
same object.® 


What he means by immediate inference is thus indicated: 


But there are a few conclusions which we appear to draw not from any 
‘ putting together’ of two judgements, but simply from the relation to 
one another of the terms in one judgment. This is called immediate 
inference, etymologically because (in contrast with syllogism) it pro- 
ceeds without the use of a middle term: but, to put it more generally, 
because we seem to proceed from a given judgment to another, without 
anything further being required as a means of passing to the con- 
clusion.* 


A footnote on the above adds the following clarification: 


All inference is immediate in the sense that from the premisses we 
pass without the help of anything else to the conclusion; but this is 
called immediate in the sense that from the given relation of two terms 
in a single proposition we pass without the help of anything else to a 
different proposition.® 


Although M. Maritain considers it “ expedient to reserve the 
word ‘inference’ (illatio) to indicate the antedecdent’s prop- 
erty of inferring the consequent,” ° that is, as he tells us else- 


*J, p. 232. *J,p.240. ‘J, p. 232. °J, p. 232, note 3. °M, p. 155. 
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where, “the property of being unable to be true unless the 
consequent is true,” " he also speaks of “the act of inference 
which constitutes the essential thing in reasoning, the act by 
which the mind necessarily sees the truth of the consequent, 
and posits the latter”; * and his account of the notion of rea- 
soning contains the same elements as appeared in Mr. Joseph’s 
description of inference: 


To reason is to proceed from one thing that has been intellectually 
grasped to another thing intellectually grasped by means of the first, 
and to advance thus from proposition to proposition in order to know 
intelligible truth... 

Such an act implies a progressive movement of thought, . . . a suc- 
cession of moments... 

By reasoning the mind goes from the known to the unknown, it 
acquires something new, either by discovering a hitherto unsuspected 
truth (order of discovery or invention), or by proving or establishing 
as certain a truth which it had previously discovered but which it 
possessed in an imperfect manner (order of judgment or demonstra- 
tion) .® 


In his treatment of immediate inference there are some 
further comments on inference in general: 


For in every inference properly so-called the mind passes from one 
proposition to an other proposition which follows from the first, the 
word other being here related to the intelligible object itself which is 
presented to the mind. 


. .. when the mind considers a single proposition, e.g., “ Every- 
thing that subsists immaterially is indestructible,” it sees nothing else 
but this truth, therefore it cannot pass to a different truth. Only if it 
relates to this first known truth a second known truth—if, for example, 
it thinks the proposition “the human soul subsists immaterially ” under 
the dependence, and in the light of the first truth: “ Everything that 
subsists immaterially is indestructible”—may it proceed to a third 
truth by means of a vital act wherein the two premisses are seen to- 
gether, and say “the human soul is indestructible ””—a truth which it 


™M, p. 164. *M, p. 152. °M, p. 148. 
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did not hitherto know as certain, and which it sees instantaneously in 
the second truth as made fruitful by the first.*° 


That he uses the term “ immediate inference” in the same 
sense as does Mr. Joseph can be seen from the following: 


It is often said that we make an immediate inference when we pass from 
the affirmation of a proposition, e.g., “No man is an angel” to its 
converse: “therefore no angel is a man” or to the negation of its 
contradictory: “therefore it is not true that same man is an angel”; 
that is, we say that in this case an inference or conclusion follows from 
the positing of a single proposition. 

. . . we understand the word inference ... simply as meaning the 
act of passing from one proposition to another proposition which fol- 
lows from the first (the word other here refers only to the disposition 
of the terms or concepts in the proposition). Actually the proposition 
“no man is an angel” is not the same as “no angel is a man” and 
the mind sees immediately, without the need of having recourse to any 
intermediary, that if the first proposition is true the second is true 
also.24 


The similarity observable in the above definitions of infer- 

ence and immediate inference as contained in the respective 
statements of Mr. Joseph and M. Maritain prepares us for the 
agreement to be noted between these two writers in their re- 
fusal to admit as genuine inferences the forms of immediate 
inference mentioned in traditional logic. M. Maritain’s posi- 
tion is explicitly stated as follows: 
Logicians ordinarily give as examples of immediate inference 1 simple 
and accidental conversion of propositions; 2 subalternation; 3 contra- 
position ; 4 passage from a proposition supposed as true to the negation 
of its contradictory or from a proposition supposed as false to the 
affirmation of its contradictory.!” 


After discussing each of these cases individually, he ends with 
the assertion, “ Consequently in none of these cases is there 
any inference properly so-called.” ** His treatment of contra- 


p. 163. 12M, p. 164. 
42M, pp. 162-163. p. 166. 
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position, if one takes into account the examples given, shows 
that this procedure involves some use of obversion also; and 
although the only opposition he mentions above is the opposi- 
tion between contradictories, there is at least one reference to 
“the other two kinds of opposition, contrariety and sub-con- 
trariety.”** At any rate, there can be no doubt that these 
forms too are rejected by him, for he clearly denies the title of 
- inference in the proper sense of the word to “ all the imme- 
diate passages from one proposition to another, generally given 
as examples of immediate inference.” * 

Mr. Joseph’s position is less easy to determine because he 
does not state it succinctly with respect to each of the above 
forms. Subalternation is clearly ruled out by the assertion, 
“ Again, there is no inference from an universal proposition to 
its subaltern ”; ?° and a similar verdict on contradictory opposi- 
tion appears to be expressed in the words, “ If a proposition is 
true, its contradictory is false; but there is no step from the 
truth of the one to the falsity of the other, no movement of 


thought....”*”’ What he thinks of opposition in general may 


be gathered from the closing words of his chapter on that sub- 
ject: “.. . the process of inference (if inference it is to be 
called) is tmmediate.” ** As for conversion and contraposition 
(which latter he describes as including permutation, i. e., obver- 
sion), he does not deny that these procedures ever involve 
genuine inference, but he insists that in every case in which 
genuine inference is involved, the inference is mediate. After 
a careful study of the pages which he devotes to this matter,” 
the least that one can say is this: Mr. Joseph would very likely 
agree with M. Maritain in denying that any of the above- 
mentioned forms, insofar as they purport to be examples of 


** M, p. 166, note 1. 

M, p. 169. 

1° J, p. 241. | 18 J, p. 231. 
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immediate inference, can truly be called inferences in the 
proper sense of that term. | 

It is not likely, on the other hand, that M. Maritain would 
accept as genuine the cases of mediate inference admitted by 
Mr. Joseph in this connection. For although the latter’s argu- 
ments are not the same as those of M. Lachelier, whose some- 
what similar contention Maritain criticizes quite sharply,” the 
stand taken by Joseph is based on a view of existential import 
which would scarcely commend itself to Maritain,” and he 
cheerfully ignores the whole doctrine of supposition of which 
Maritain makes so much.” Finally, one cannot be certain 
whether M. Maritain would subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
following statement of Mr. Joseph: 


Nor, if a fact involves two terms in a common relation, is it inference 
to pass from a statement that makes one term the subject standing in 
relation to the other to a statement making the second the subject stand- 
ing in relation to the first.2° | 


This might indeed be interpreted as applying merely to simple 
conversion; but from the examples which he gives ™ it is plain 
that Mr. Joseph refers specifically to such relational proposi- 
tions as “‘ A is west of B, therefore B is east of A,” on which 
M. Maritain makes no explicit comments, doubtless because he 
has already explained why propositions of this type require no 
special discussion.” 

The above differences, whether real or apparent, do not pre- 
vent a substantial agreement between these two writers as re- 


2°'M, pp. 167-168, No. 68, (b). 

%1 J, pp. 242-244. Cf. M, 225-232. 

22M, pp. 58-76, gives a full treatment of this doctrine, in which he em- 
phasizes its importance for logic. J, p. 19, note 2, disposes of it in a single 
paragraph which begins thus: “The doctrine of suppositio, as of divers 
other ‘ properties of terms,’ has happily fallen into oblivion; but for the 
benefit of anyone who wishes to understand the phrase suppositio mate- 
rislis it may be worth while to add a note on it.” 

J, p. 241. 

* J, p. 241. #5 M, pp. 94-96. Cf. pp. 251-262. 
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gards their ultimate conclusion. M. Maritain expresses himself 
with characteristic vigor: 
It is evident then that, when the word inference is taken in its proper 
sense, there can be no immediate inference.*® 
Therefore every inference properly so-called, every progressive act of 
the reason, every argumentation, supposes at least three propositions, 
(two for the antecedent, one for the consequent), and therefore three 
terms.?* 

There will be no inconvenience in using the word “inference ” in a 
broad sense, once it has been well established that, in the proper sense 
of the word, there is no such thing as immediate inference . . .** 


Mr. Joseph’s general conclusion about immediate inference is 
couched in less forthright terms. After describing this process 
as a passing, without the help of anything else, from the given 
relation of two terms in a single proposition to a different propo- 
sition, he goes on to say: “ It is doubtful, however, whether, so 
far as there is any inference in it at all, it is really in this sense 
immediate.” *® In the light of his subsequent discussion, to 
which he refers the reader at this point, one sees that what 
appears to be an expression of hesitancy is in fact one of those 
deceptively mild understatements not uncommon in Oxford 
philosophical circles, and hence that Mr. Joseph’s apparent 
doubtfulness is very like M. Maritain’s certainty. 


II 


Mr. Joseph’s reasons for rejecting the traditional forms of 
immediate inference may be summed up in the general asser- . 
tion that none of them fulfil the conditions of genuine inference 
which he has laid down. As we have already seen, in every case 
of genuine inference as described by him there must first of all 
be some movement of thought; next, this movement must spring 
from a perception of connexion in the objects of thought; and 


M, p. 163. M, pp. 186-169. 
*7M, pp. 163-164. %° J, p. 282, note 3. 
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finally, it must involve an advance to the apprehension of a 
fresh object of thought. In analyzing his position, we may 
accept these three conditions as indeed necessary for genuine 
inference, and proceed at once to his reasons for holding that 
insofar as the inference in the above forms is supposed to be 
immediate, it is in no case genuine. 

His main contention, as we shall see, is that none of the 
traditional forms fulfil the third condition just mentioned. 
What primarily interests us are the arguments by which he 
establishes this contention, and which are sufficiently indicated 
in his analysis of the following forms: (a) relational proposi- 
tions, (b) subalternation, (c) simple conversion, in the case of 
affirmative propositions. 

(a) As regards relational propositions, he begins by denying 
their title to inference in a passage already quoted: 


Nor, if a fact involves two terms in a common relation, is it inference 
to pass from a statement that makes one term the subject standing in 
relation to the other to a statement making the second the subject stand- 
ing in relation to the first.®° 
Before illustrating by examples the meaning of the above “ if 
. -” clause, he gives the reason why such a passage is not 
inference : 
For the difference of subject and predicate, as Professor Cook Wilson 
insists, is subjective; it belongs to the order of our approach to the 
complete act of judgement, in which we think the whole fact, and makes 
no difference to what, in that act, we think the fact to be.** 


He then refers to two examples which we venture to restate for 
the sake of greater clarity. Those who sought Achilles and 
found him playing with the maidens discovered that Achilles 
was the companion of the maidens, and the maidens at the same 
time were surprised to find that the companion of the maidens 
was Achilles; “ but,” comments Mr. Joseph, “ both became 
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aware of the same complex fact.” ** His second example is the 
following pair of propositions: The Atlantic mouth of the 
Panama Canal is west of the Pacific mouth, and the Pacific 
mouth is east of the Atlantic mouth. Supposing either one of 
these two propositions to be known as true apart from the other, 
“in either judgement,” he says, “ I should be aware of the same 
fact, and there is no inference from one to the other.” ** He 
would therefore maintain, it appears, that if any two relational 
propositions express awareness of the same (complex) fact, the 
passage in thought from one to the other is not inference. 

(b) Of subalternation he speaks as follows: : 
Again, there is no inference from an universal proposition to its sub- 
altern, though they are not the same, because what is thought in the 
latter is only part of what is already thought in the former; there is 


no advance to the thought of something not thought of, though bound © 
up with what was thought of at the outset.** . 


In what sense this “ something not thought of ” must be “ bound 
up with ” was what previously thought of is not very clear. He 
seems to mean “ implied by,” for he says explicitly when speak- 
ing of genuine inference, “. ... all premisses imply their 
conclusion.” 

(c) The last analysis which we shall quote is that of the 
simple conversion of an I proposition: 
Anyone starting from the judgement that ‘some garrison towns are im- 
portant civilly,’ whether he has in mind definite instances or not, must 
know or believe the fact stated in the converse, that ‘some places 
civilly important are garrison towns.’ The fact, of which Winchester, 
York, and Canterbury are instances, is the same, whichever way it is 
put: whether the logical subject be ‘some garrison towns,’ or ‘some 
places civilly important.’ There is therefore here no real inference.*® 
What was said above of relational propositions is here applied 
to an I proposition and its converse. Anyone who assents to 
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the original proposition must also be assenting to its converse, 
because “ the fact . . . is the same” in both cases, although the 
logical subject is different. 

Since we are principally interested in comparing the views 
of Mr. Joseph with those of M. Maritain, we need not examine 
Joseph’s reasons for rejecting the other traditional forms of 
immediate inference: because these reasons are based on a view 
of existential import which M. Maritain does not hold, and also 
involve reference to the meaning of negative terms about which, 
as such, M. Maritain says little or nothing. Nevertheless, a few 
of the comments which Mr. Joseph makes when discussing the 
other forms are pertinent here, for they may throw further light 
on the points already noted. 

Contradictories, he declares, do not involve inference, “ since 
the truth of the one is not apprehended without apprehending 
the falsity of the other.” ** From this it would seem that to 
apprehend the truth of a proposition and to apprehend the 
falsity of its contradictory is to be “ aware of the same fact ” 
in both cases. Hence the term “fact” has a wider meaning 
than is suggested by the examples already given. The following 
passage further illustrates his statement that inference must 
involve an advance to the thought of something not “ thought 
fed 
Indeed no one believing that there existed things which are not Y could 


judge that ‘some X are not Y,’ without at the same time thinking that 
some things which are not Y are X.** 


This seems to imply that one actually thinks a proposition and 
its converse simultaneously. For if one believes that there exist 
things which are Y (instead of “not Y ”), he could not judge 
that “Some X are Y ” without at the same time thinking that 
some things which are Y are X, i. e., judging that “ Some Y are 
X.” On this basis the reason why there is no inference would 
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be, not merely that in both judgments we are “ aware of the 
same fact,” but that we actually make both judgments at the 
same time. 
Finally, there is one place in which he seems to say that there 
is genuine inference simply because we are not actually thinking 
of a converse and its convertend at the same time: 


From ‘If X, then not Y’ to ‘If Y, then not X’ does seem to be in- 
ference, the condition being different in the two. It is true that it may 
easily be shown that I cannot repudiate this conversion without self- 
contradiction; if a thing might be Y and still be X, then since, if X, 
it is not Y, it might be Y and not be Y. But though it is impossible to 
affirm the convertend and deny the converse without contradiction, 
inference is involved in realizing this, and the converse is not actually 
thought in thinking the convertend.*® 


It is more likely, however, that the last clause here is added only 
for the sake of emphasis, and not as a proof that inference is 
present ; for the inference, which is at all events mediate rather 
than immediate, is openly expressed as a hypothetical reasoning 
process in the preceding sentence. This does not settle the 
further question whether Mr. Joseph can consistently claim 
inference to be present on the ground of “ the condition being 
different between the two.” In the first place, the statements 
“Tf X, then not Y ” and “ If Y, then not X ” are merely alter- 
native expressions of “the same complex fact,” namely, that 
nothing is both X and Y, or that no X is Y and no Y is X. 
Secondly, speaking of the conversion of such E propositions as 
have, on his view, complete existential import, Mr. Joseph 
himself says: 

Now if in the convertend it be meant that there are instances of both 
X and Y, the thought that the latter are not the former hardly seems 
separable from the thought that the former are not the latter; and there 


seems to be no inference from ‘ No fish are mammals’ to ‘ No mammals 
are fish.’ #° 
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Even if we grant that (mediate) inferences takes place in pass- 
ing from a non-existential proposition to an existential one, 
there appears to be no more reason for inference when both 
propositions are non-existential than when both are existential. 
In spite of “the condition being different,” the thought that 
“Tf anything is X, it is not Y ” hardly seems separable from 
the thought that “ If anything is Y, it is not X.” 

We see from this study of Mr. Joseph’s position that he will 
not admit immediate inference in any of the traditional forms 
because none of them involve “ an advance to the apprehension 
of a fresh object of thought ” ; ** and the reason why they do not 
is either (a) that in thinking one proposition we are actually 
thinking the other, or (b) that in both we are aware of the 
same fact, or (c) that what is thought in the latter is only part 
of what is already thought in the former. 

The suggestion has already been made that by “ fact” Mr. 
Joseph means “truth.” If this is really the case, his position 
corresponds closely to that of M. Maritain. For the latter’s 
_ reason for insisting that “the mind does not advance ” in pass- 
ing from one proposition to the other in any traditional case of 
immediate inference is that in all these cases the two proposi- 
tions in question signify the same truth, so that in passing from 
one to the other the mind is merely seizing the same truth twice. 
After mentioning the forms which logicians ordinarily give as 
examples of immediate inference, he remarks at once: 


It is easy to see that in every one of these instances the mind employs 
the principle of identity or non-contradiction—but it does so not to 
draw one truth from another, but, on the contrary, to maintain one and 
the same truth under two different logical formulations.*? 


His consideration of each of the traditional forms individually 
makes the basis of this general statement clear. The following 
passages are sufficiently representative. 
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(1) Simple conversion, whether affirmative or negative: 
The mind grasps the same truth twice, for the same term is identified 


with the same term or separated from the same term in both cases, and 
the extension of these terms remains the same throughout.** 

(2) Partial conversion, affirmative and negative: 
The mind seized the same truth twice, although the second time it 
seized it in an explicitly partial or diminished manner, because Man, 
being the Pr. in the second affirmative, is taken particularly therein. 
Having taken the universal man the first time according to all the 
singulars contained under it, in order to identify it with mortal, the 
mind took this same universal again in the second proposition to 
identify it with mortal, but this time it did not take it according to all 
the singulars contained under it.** 

The accidental conversion of E comes into the case of subalternation, 
for, as we have seen, the partial converse of E is the subalternate of its 


simple converse.*® 

(3) Subalternation: | | 

The mind seizes the same truth both times; having first seized the 
universal Man according to all its singulars in order to identify it with 
Mortal, it seizes it again for the same reason, but this time it takes it 
only according to some of its singular subjects (individuum vagum). 
It is of the very essence of this universal as such that its identification 
with Mortal according to all its singulars should also and by a single 
act be its identification with Mortal according to some of its singulars.*® 


This last assertion agrees perfectly with Mr. Joseph’s statement 
about subalternation, that “what is thought in the latter is 
only part of what is already thought in the former.” 


(4) In cases of contraposition, he holds that the same truth 
expressed by “ Every A is B” may also be expressed by saying 
“Every non-B is non-A,” and then gives an example of what 


“M, p, 164. 

“«M, pp. 164-165. In the first sentence here quoted, the original has 
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Mr. Joseph calls “conversion by negation ” ** so far as the end 
result is concerned : 


Likewise to say that a part of A is not included within the confines of 
B (“some A is not B”) is exactly the same as to say that a part of 
that which is outside the confines of B is not outside the confines of A 


(“some not B is not not A,” that is, “some not B is A’’).* 
**'M, p. 165, note 1. 


(5) Contradictories: 


In the case of the opposition of contradiction the mind reflects upon 
the fact that one proposition flatly denies what the other affirms, and 
immediately sees that THE SAME TRUTH is expressed by the positing 
of the one (“every man is mortal”) and the destruction of the other 
(“it is false that some man is not mortal”) or by destruction of the 
one (“it is false that every man is, sincere”) and the positing of the 
other (“some man is not sincere ”).*® 

_ What is meant by “ express the same truth ” may be seen by 
way of contrast with a case where two propositions do not 
express the same truth although they are alike in quality and 
quantity and have the same terms: a “ convertible ” A proposi- 
tion and its converse, or more properly, its reciprocal. Of these 
M. Maritain says: 

But this is not conversion properly so-called, for the second proposition 
expresses another truth than does the first, for even when its extension 
is equal to that of the S. the Pr. has a particular substitutive value in 
every affirmative proposition, consequently the first proposition of itself 
says but one thing: “ Each man is a rational animal (regardless of the 
question of knowing whether there be rational animals other than man) ; 
and the second proposition, in saying: “ Each rational animal is a 
man,” adds to, and expresses something other than, the first.°° 
Hence the truth of the reciprocal is actually independent of the 
truth of the original: “ When the reciprocal is true (as it is 
in “ convertible’ propositions) it must be proven on its own 
account....”™ 


‘7 J, p. 238. 5° M, p. 144. 
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Seeing what close agreement between Mr. Joseph and M. - 
Maritain is indicated by the above quotations, the reader may 
wonder why the conclusions reached by both are not entirely 
the same. It will be remembered that whereas Joseph is content 
to maintain that none of the traditional forms of immediate 
inference are genuine, Maritain holds that no such thing as 
genuine immediate inference is possible. To account for this 
difference fully, a comparative study of the respective theories 
of these two writers on the nature of inference as a whole would 
have to be made, which would exceed the limits of the present 
- inquiry. It is enough to note here that M. Maritain’s analysis 
of the nature of inference is more profound, besides being ex- 
pressed in more positive (as opposed to negative) terms, than is 
Mr. Joseph’s analysis. 


Til 

In commenting on the above views, we shall not concern our- 
selves with the points wherein they differ. Hence we are ex- 
cluding from further consideration Mr. Joseph’s assertion, fol- 
_ lowing Cook Wilson, that the difference of subject and predicate 
is subjective, although, as we shall see, there is perhaps a sense 
in which this might be acceptable to M. Maritain. We shall 
likewise pass over his reference to relational propositions, which 
would either have to be treated separately or else reduced to 
subject-predicate form and are in any case not directly relevant 
to the main topic of our comments here. Finally, we shall 
assume that Mr. Joseph, in refusing to admit inference when 
we are “ aware of the same fact,” does not mean to suggest that 
genuine inference always involves the apprehension of fresh 
factual items; we assume, that is to say, that he would agree 
with M. Maritain in admitting genuine inference not only in 
the order of discovery or invention, but also in the order of 
demonstration or proof. 

The central point that seems to need clarification is the con- 
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tention that the traditional forms of immediate inference are 
not genuine inferences because, as M. Maritain says, they ex- 
press the same truth, or, as Mr. J oseph puts it, we cannot think 
one of these related propositions without at the same time actu- 
ally thinking the other, the thought of the latter seeming hardly 
separable from the thought of the former. In order to scrutinize 
this point more closely, it will be advisable to direct our atten- 
tion particularly to M. Maritain’s analysis of what is involved 
in the process of reasoning. | 

We have already noted that for him the act of inference 
“constitutes the essential thing in reasoning.” ’ He is quite 
willing to let the word “ inference” be used of the traditional 
forms in question, provided it be taken in a broad sense as 
designating “every passage from one proposition to a second 
proposition which is necessarily true if the first is true,” ™* but 
he insists that no genuine inference is involved in such cases 
because, as he says, 


these two propositions do nothing but purely and simply signify the 
same truth; the mind does not advance, in passing from one to the 
other, for they are merely two different ways of saying the same 
thing, of constructing the same object of assent.** 


This last clause, if taken quite literally, would imply that the 
difference between the two propositions is a mere matter of lan- 
guage. One oral or written proposition may indeed differ from 
another even though the two are only different ways of saying 
the same thing; but it is not easy to see how two mental propo- 
sitions can be called different if in formulating them we are 
simply “ constructing the same object of assent ” in each case. 
For a mental proposition is itself an “ object of assent”; and 
hence if both objects of assent are strictly “the same,” we 
should have not two different propositions but two instances of 
the same proposition, i. e., we should be thinking “the same” 
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proposition twice over. From this it would follow that the 
so-called immediate inferences are not inferences at all, even in 
the broad sense of the term, since they would not really involve 
a passage from one proposition to another but would be at most 
a reiteration of the same proposition. 

A way of avoiding these implications may be found in a 
clearer understanding of the sense in which the mind advances, 
in genuine inference, to the acquiring of something new. To 
this end a consideration of syllogistic inference will be more 
useful than a consideration of induction, because the forms of 
immediate inference are rather syllogistic than inductive in 
character, and hence the special features of induction are irre- 
levant. As M. Maritain has remarked,” the mind may be said 
to know the conclusion of a syllogism potentially when it knows 
the major premiss, and hence its advance through the minor to 
the conclusion is a movement of the reason from something actu- 
ally known to something as yet only potentially known. The 
knowledge thus virtually contained in the major and actualized 
“by the movement of the reason” ** need not be something 
entirely new, in the sense of “a hitherto unsuspected truth,” 
but may be the more perfect possession of a truth which the 
mind “ had previously discovered but which it possessed in an 
imperfect manner”: ** that is, it may be the establishment as 
certain of a truth not previously known with certainty. 

Now it must be remembered that the word “ inference” in 
its primary sense is used “to indicate the antecedent’s prop- 
erty of inferring the consequent ” ; * it is this property on which 
depends the sequence, or illative connection, between the ante- 
cedent and the consequent, or more precisely, between “ the 
minor as such (thought under the dependence of the major)” * 
and the conclusion; and the sequence, in its turn, when grasped 


5° M, p. 149, note 1. 
5°'M, p. 149, note 1. 
*TM, p. 148. 58 M, p. 155. 5° M, p. 154, note 2. 
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by the mind, moves the mind to the act of inference “ by which 
the mind necessarily sees the truth of the consequent, and posits 
the latter.” °° The question is, therefore, in what sense does 
the act of inference itself involve an advance of the mind, and 
in what sense is the consequent something new as compared with 
the antecedent. According to Aristotle’s definition of syllogism, 
the conclusion or consequent must be “ something other than the 
premisses.” * 

The simplest way of answering both parts of this question 
would be to show that in passing from antecedent to consequent 
the mind advances from potential to actual knowledge of the 
latter, as it obviously does in passing from the major through 
the minor to the consequent, and hence that the consequent is 
something new as compared with the antecedent in the sense 
of being actually known through inference, whereas prior to 
inference it was only potentially known. Conversely, we should 
have to maintain that no genuine inference and no real advance 
can occur if what supposedly becomes actually known in the 
consequent was already actually known in the antecedent. M. 
Maritain makes use of this latter contention to explain why the 
so-called expository syllogism, in which the middle term is 
“absolutely singular” instead of universal, is “ not an ifer- 
ence, it is simply a sensible representation or an exposition to 
the senses.” The syllogism “ Judas turned traitor, but Judas 
was an apostle, therefore an apostle turned traitor” is not an 
inference because, as he says, “ To know that the apostle Judas 
turned traitor to his master is to know already in act that an 
apostle turned traitor.” “ We should therefore expect him to 
hold that the advance of the mind in genuine inference from 
antecedent to consequent is a passage from potential knowledge 
of the latter to actual knowledge thereof. 


*°M, p. 152. 
** Quoted by M, p. 169, note 2, from Anal. Pr. I, 1, 24b18. 
** M, p. 234. ** M, pp. 233-234. 
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His most careful and succinct analysis of genuine inference 
is presented in connection with the following syllogism: “ Every 
perfection possessed by creatures has God for its first cause; but 
the operation of free will is a perfection possessed by creatures. 
Therefore the operation of free will has God for ite first cause.” 
This he analyzes as follows: 


By a first act we perceive as true the proposition “ Every perfection 
possessed by creatures has God for its first cause”; then by a 
second act we perceive as true the proposition: “The operation of 
free will is a perfection possessed by creatures”; and not only do 
we perceive this proposition as being true in itself, but we also 
perceive it as bearing instructive and fruitful relationship with the 
first, as putting something (viz., the objective concept “ the operation of 
free will”) under the dependence of the first proposition; that is why 
we say “ but.” 

These two connected acts come first or precede in the reasoning, hence 
those propositions upon which they bear are called the antecedent. But 
the second of these acts is pregnant with a third; to know under the 
dependence of this truth—that every perfection possessed by creatures 
has God for its first cause this other truth—that the operation of free 
will is a perfection possessed by creatures—is already to know in act 
this third truth—that the operation of free will has God for its first 
cause, . . . without indeed having formulated it for itself, but in see- 
ing it instantaneously in the second proposition illumined by the 
first.% 

Here, be it noted, we apparently have an emphatic assertion 
that to know the antecedent is “ already to know in act” the 
consequent ; and the footnote to which we are referred after the 
word ‘“ act ” contains no qualification but rather a reinforce- 
ment of this statement in the wo “... But the truth of 
the conclusion is seen in the Minor taken as such before the 
conclusion itself is formulated.” If it is true in cases of 
genuine inference that to know the antecedent is “ already to 


know in act” the consequent, we can hardly help wondering 


** M, pp. 148-149. M, p. 149, note 1. 
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why the expository syllogism is said not to be inference for that 
very reason and indeed in the very same words. A possible 
solution of this difficulty is suggested by the next and final part 
of M. Maritain’s analysis: 
So at the same time, “dua” in which the mind knows the truth of the 
Minor taken as such (that is, perceived under the dependence of the 
Major), it also knows in actu exercito the truth of the conclusion, in a 
vision which contains all that is formally signified by the word to 
know, and has only to realize this knowledge in actu signato in formu- 
lating the proposition which expresses it.** 
From this we might conclude that the advance of the mind in 
inference itself is an advance not from potential to actual knowl- 
edge of the consequent, but from knowing it actually and im- 
plicitly (in actu exercito) to knowing it actually and explicitly 
(in actu signato). On this view, the consequent would be some- 
thing other than the antecedent in the sense that what was 
implicit in the antecedent becomes explicit in the consequent. 
Furthermore, since it appears that the consequent of an exposi- 
tory syllogism is not merely known in act but explicitly known 
in act in the antecedent, there would seem to be good reason for 
saying that it is not inference. And finally, seeing that to 
know a truth explicitly is the same as to formulate “ the propo- 
sition which expresses it,” the assertion that in immediate infer- 
ences both propositions “express the same truth” would, if 
true, be sufficient reason for denying their title to inference. 
There are two very excellent reasons, however, why this view 
is quite untenable. The first is that it does not represent M. 
Maritain’s real position. We might indeed suppose that it does 
if we consider only his reasons for rejecting the expository 
syllogism and cases of simple conversion. In the former the 
same truth appears to be explicit in both antecedent and conse- 
quent, as we have seen. As for the latter, he observes in his 


analysis of judgment that although 


*¢ M, pp. 149-150. By an odd error, the order of the two Latin phrases is 
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.. . the same act of judging may be made either from the point of 
view of comprehension . . . or from the point of view of extension. 
.. « In both cases the mind accomplishes the same act of identifying 
the S. and the Pr., and does nothing else than that expressly (in actu 


signato ) | 

Hence whenever there is question of identifying a given 8S. with 
a given Pr., and supposing that the comprehension and exten- 
sion of each remains constant (as happens in all cases of simple 
conversion ),**° the mind will be doing the very same thing ex- 
pressly whether it identifies this 8. with this Pr., or this Pr. 
with this S. In other words, the same truth will be expressed, 
i. e., explicitly known, in the simple converse of a proposition 
- and in the original proposition itself. Here, incidentally, is the 
sort of case in which M. Maritain might admit Mr. Joseph’s 
statement that the difference between subject and predicate is 
subjective. But in passing from a proposition to its subaltern, 
as well as in such other non-genuine inferences as “ verifica- 
tions,” ** the consequent makes explicit what was only implicit 
in the antecedent, and if M. Maritain actually subscribed to the 
view above mentioned, he would have to hold that these forms 
are real inferences. 

The second reason why this view cannot be correct. is that it 
fails to account for what actually happens in the process of rea- 
soning. In that process the mind undoubtedly advances to 
actual knowledge of something which it did not actually know 
before, something of which it had only potential knowledge. 
Since the act of inference is, as we have seen, “ the essential 
thing in reasoning,” * it must be the case that in the act of 
inference itself the mind passes from potential knowledge to 
actual knowledge, and not merely from actual implicit to actual 
explicit knowledge. Hence we must find another solution for 
the problem than the one suggested in the above view. 


‘TM, p. 120. M, pp. 166-167. 
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From M. Maritain’s own analysis, it appeared that to know 
the antecedent is “already to know in act” the consequent. 
This being so, the advance of the mind from potential knowl- 
edge of the consequent to actual knowledge thereof is already 
an accomplished fact at this stage of the reasoning process, and 
hence at this stage the act of inference has already occurred. 


To detect the emergence of this act, and to determine the neces- 


sary and sufficient conditions of its emergence, we must there- 
fore reconsider the previous stages of the process. In par- 
ticular, we must see exactly what is involved in knowing the 
antecedent. 

Admittedly, when the mind knows only the major of a syllo- 
gism, whether the syllogism be presented to it ready made or 
whether it be made by the mind itself, we have as yet only 
potential knowledge of the conclusion. The point to note is that 
even when the mind goes on to a knowledge of the second propo- 
sition of the syllogism, its knowledge of the conclusion is still 
only potential: for at this stage the antecedent is not yet known. 
In order to become known, the antecedent must be constructed: 
that is, the mind must form the antecedent, by putting together 
the two propositions which it already knows as distinct but not 
yet connected. The major and the minor premisses, considered 
as separate successive propositions, may be said to constitute the | 
antecedent in a material sense. They constitute the antecedent 
in a strict or formal sense only insofar as they are taken to- 
gether as a whole: only insofar as the minor is considered as 
dependent on the major. This means that the antecedent in a 
formal sense is what M. Maritain calls “the Minor taken as 
such ”; ** and it is the antecedent in this sense which has the 
“ property of inferring the consequent,” ** of giving rise to that 
illative connection between antecedent and consequent which, 
when perceived, moves the mind to grasp, or assent to, the truth 
of the consequent in the antecedent. This latter assent is itself 
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the act of inference, the result of which is merely made explicit 
in the positing of the consequent as a separate proposition. As 
soon as the illative connection is perceived, the mind cannot 
help making the act of inference, and in this act, which appears 
to be simultaneous with this perception, the mind advances from 
potential to actual knowledge of the consequent by assenting to 
the truth of the latter in actu exercito. 

In the light of this analysis, the reasons why genuine infer- 
ence is not found either in the expository syllogism or in “ veri- 
fications ” or in the traditional forms of immediate inference 
may be briefly stated as follows: in all these cases the conse- 
quent merely makes explicit what is actually but implicitly 
known in the antecedent. In the expository syllogism, it would 
seem, there is no formal antecedent but only a material one. 
The minor is not a “ Minor as such,” for instead of “ putting 
something . . . under the dependence of the first proposition ” ™ 
it merely expands the first proposition. Thus, in the example 
given above, the statements “ Judas turned traitor, but Judas 
was an apostle ” express no more and no less than the statement 
“ Judas turned traitor and was also an apostle.” To go on from 
this to the statement “ An apostle turned traitor ” is to say noth- 
ing more than what we already actually knew in an implicit 
fashion: something which we actually knew not as a result of 
inference but merely in the way of a new and quite unconnected 
item of information. As for the traditional forms of imme- 
diate inference, a comparison between the antecedent and the 
consequent makes us aware that what is explicit in the latter 
was actually and implicitly known in the former, and we realize 
that the act of judgment which gave us knowledge of the former 
was simply an act of judgment and not an inference. Finally, 
when constructing a formal verification, as when we develop 
these forms of immediate inference into “a syllogism that is 
more explanatory than illatiwe,” “* we merely make explicit in 
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the major premiss a general truth which was already assented 
to implicitly in “ its application to the particular case,” " with- 
out any inference being involved in that implicit assent. 

The test of genuine inference, then, does not consist in ascer- 
taining that what is explicitly known in the consequent was 
already implicitly known in the antecedent. This is merely a 
negative criterion, in the sense of a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for inference. The real test is, to ascertain whether 
the implicit knowledge of the consequent which the mind 
acquires in knowing the antecedent itself is arrived at by way 
of an illative connection perceived in the antecedent itself. As 
the preceding analysis shows, the antecedent in a genuine infer- 
ence is not just a single proposition, nor two conjunctively con- 
nected propositions, but two propositions which are internally 
connected in such wise that the truth of the second may be 
perceived under the dependence of the first. 

Two points may be noted in conclusion. First, a truth that 
has been implicitly known can be recognized as such only after 
it has been made explicit: i.e., only after it has been formu- 
lated in a distinct proposition, which is then compared with the 
proposition that supposedly contains it implicitly. Second, in 
view of the fact that in all cases of inference, genuine as well 
as non-genuine, the consequent makes explicit a truth that is 
already implicit in the antecedent, it seems misleading to say 
that both antecedent and consequent “‘ express the same truth”; 
for this would seem to mean that the same truth is explicit 
in both, and that the difference between the two is merely 


linguistic. 
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BACON’S OPINION OF HIS PREDECESSORS 


SOFAR as Francis Bacon may be regarded as an inno- 
vator and a reformer, it may seem rather obvious that his 
tendency would be to regard at least certain of his predecessors 
as manifestly in error; otherwise there would scarcely be suffi- 
cient reason for his desire to realign the sciences in his Dignity 
and Advancement of Learning and to reconstruct natural phi- 
losophy by an inductive logic in his Novwm Organum. To a 
certain extent, however, Bacon himself would rather oppose 
anyone who would regard him as an innovator: “ Let none even 
doubt whether we are anxious to destroy and demolish the phi- 
losophy, arts, and sciences, which are now in use. On the con- 
trary, we readily cherish their practise, cultivation, and honor; 
for we by no means interfere to prevent the prevalent system 
from encouraging discussion, adorning discourses, or being em- 
ployed serviceably in the chair of the professor or the practice 
of common life, and being taken, in short, by general consent as 
current coin.” But the fondness which he professes for this 
current philosophy seems mildly acid; for he continues imme- 
diately : “ Nay we plainly declare that the system we offer will 
not be very suitable for such purposes, not being easily adapted 
to vulgar apprehensions, except by effects and works.” * As a 
reformer, Bacon regards himself as a purifier of true logic and 
philosophy; his system is concerned not only “ with examining 
the operations and disquisitions of the mind . . . but also 
inspects the nature of things.” * Thus to a certain extent we 
find Bacon somewhat desirous of maintaining an amicable rela- 
tion with the philosophies of the past, while at the same time 
he is imbued with the spirit, in many respects quite justifiable 
at his time, of reform. 
One of the greatest difficulties encountered in rendering an 
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approximately just account of his opinion about his predeces- 
sors is the number of cross-currents which may be found 
throughout his philosophic works. Cross-currents ig perhaps a 
better term to employ than contradictions, for while his verbal 
expression often tends to contradict itself in divers passages, his 
meaning is for the most part clear. We shall treat a very 
obvious example of this when we arrive at his consideration of 
Aristotle. Another difficulty is his lack of appreciation of 
mediaeval philosophy. Apparently he is not in the least in- 


_ terested in the whole of the Golden Age of mediaeval philoso- 


phy, and the Mediaevals for him always mean the more subtle 
and formal philosophers who preceded him more or less imme- 
diately. For example, the only mediaeval of the thirteenth 
century whom he mentions in either the Dignity and Advance- 
ment of Learning or the Novum Organum is Albert the Great, 
and he is mentioned rather as a bad scientist than as a phi- 
losopher. Thus mediaeval philosophy means for him a “ subtle 
and abstractive dialectic,” and not only that: it means also a 
systematised body of treatises composed of confused elements 
of philosophy and theology. . Accordingly, since we should 
be quite unfair to Bacon if we were to quote any single passage 
relating to any school of philosophers, and often to any indi- 
vidual philosopher, and say that Bacon is a mere scorner, we 
are forced to adopt a double method in dealing with his opinion 
of his predecessors. | 

In the first place, he is interested in certain general categories 
of philosophers whom he regards as falsifiers of knowledge; 
there are “three species of false philosophy: the sophistic, 
empiric, and superstitious.” * In general, although we may not 
be too categorical in this respect, the deductive logicians of the 
Aristotelian schools are regarded as the sophists; the empirics 
include a few scattered Greek and Mediaeval philosophers, but 
chiefly certain of his own more immediate forerunners; and the 
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superstitious philosophers include theologians, philosophers and 
divines ranging from the Greeks and Mohammedans to mediae- 
val and “ modern” times. Now in treating these three errone- 
ous schools we may find many of the predecessors of Bacon 
cited as examples of the false method of their respective schools ; 
and on the other hand, there are frequent instances where 
Bacon’s opinion is quite complimentary and flattering. Thus 
the first general division of our discussion will consist of those 
three great erroneous systems, and individual philosophers are 
considered in this instance as only incidental to the erroneous 
system. The second general division will treat more specifically 
of Bacon’s attitude in relation to individual men, whom we shall 
discuss either individually, according to their importance, or 
in groups, in the order of time. 


I 


A. Sopnistic Pumosorny 


Bacon is noted chiefly for his new logic, or Novum Organum, 
and since his philosophy is of importance primarily from the 
standpoint of logical method, his treatment of sophistice phi- 
losophy is most important if we are to arrive at his opinion of 
his predecessors. “Common Logic,” as he calls the ordinary 
logic of his day, is abstract and useless; indeed, it confirms men 
in error. “ The human understanding is, by its own nature, 
prone to abstraction, and supposes that which is fluctuating to 
be fixed. But it is far better to dissect than to abstract na- 
ture.” * Indeed, “men cease not to abstract nature till they 
arrive at potential and shapeless matter, and still persist in 
their dissection, till they arrive at atoms; and yet were all this 
true, it would be of little use to advance man’s estate.” * “‘ Nor 
do we think that peculiar abstract opinions on nature and the 
principle of things are of much importance to men’s fortunes, 
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since it were easy to revive many ancient theories, and to intro- 
duce many new ones.” * Abstraction, moreover, furnished the 
source of great dissension in the schools, so that “ the way was 
not well prepared that leads from the senses to the understand- 
ing.” * These instances indicate quite clearly that Bacon had no 
appreciation of the mediaeval problem of the universals, for the 
implication of his distaste for abstraction indicates quite clearly 
that he regards the sense-perceptible as far more real than the 
universal, and the useful as far better than the speculative. In 
relation to his own system, this desire for a sense appreciation 
of reality is clearly indicated: 

Our logic instructs and informs the understanding in order that it 
may not, with the small hooks, as it were, of the mind, catch at, and 
grasp mere abstractions, but rather actually penetrate nature and dis- 


cover the properties and effects of bodies, and the determinate laws of 
their substance.® 


Tn accordance with that, his treatment of the “ common ” logic 
is exceptionally severe: “The present system of logic is use- 
less for the discovery of the sciences’; ° it “rather assists in 
confirming and rendering inveterate the errors founded on 
vulgar notions than in searching after truth, and is therefore 
more hurtful than useful.” *® Yet in spite of this we must be 
somewhat lenient with Bacon, for the logic which he opposed 
was principally that of the formalists and the decadent Scholas- 
tics, and it is evident from what has preceded that he is not in 
total opposition with the accepted deductive logic. It seems to 
us that Bacon possesses the enthusiasm of a reformer rather than 
the clear appreciation of both the good and bad elements con- 
tained in that which he is endeavoring to reform. 

In his criticism, then, he is exceptionally throughgoing; as a 
result of the mediaeval sophists, “we have no sound notions 
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either in logic or physics; substance, quality, action, passion, 
and existence are not clear notions; much less weight, levity, 
density, tenuity, moisture, dryness, generation, corruption, at- 
traction, repulsion, element, matter, form, and the like. They 
are fantastical and ill-defined.” ** Nor can the definitions 
and explanations with which learned men are wont to guard 
and protect themselves in some instances afforded a com- 
plete remedy—words still manifestly force the understanding, 
throw everything into confusion, and lead mankind into vain 
and innumerable controversies and fallacies.” ** Interestingly 
enough, the learned men whom he is most concerned to criti- 
cise for their word-mongering and bad definitions are both of 
a decadent period: 


The learning of the schoolmen grew to be utterly despised as bar- 
barous. In sum, the whole inclination and bent of those times was 
rather towards copie than weight. Here is the first distemper of 
learning, when men study words and not matter; whereof, though I 
have represented an example of late times, yet it hath been and will 
be secundum majus et minus in all time.” ** 


The syllogism, too, comes in for its share of criticism: “ it is 
a thing most agreeable to the mind of man, so it hath been vehe- 
mently and excellently laboured; for the nature of man doth 
extremely covet to have somewhat in his understanding fixed 
and immovable, and as a rest and support of the mind.” ** As 
for its utility, however: 

The syllogism is not applied to the principles of the sciences and is 
of no avail in intermediate axioms, as being very unequal to the 
subtilty of nature. It forces assent, therefore, and not things.** 

The syllogism consists of propositions; propositions of words; 
words are the signs of notions. If, therefore, the notions be confused 
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and carelessly abstracted from things, there is no solidity in the super- 
structure.1® 

: One thing might seem obvious from this, namely, that Bacon 
| ! has no use whatsoever for the syllogism; yet that is not quite 
true, for in his very criticism, the method which he employs is 
syllogistic, a fact quite obvious from the last citation.. What he 
opposes is rather the ill-usage of the syllogism; just what that 
ill-usage may be a little difficult for us to say, for Bacon appar- 
ently regards all mediaeval abstraction as vague word-monger- 
Hi ing. What he would have us do, of course, is turn to “ genuine 
i induction,” yet even here a type of syllogistic reasoning is 
essential. 

In order to accomplish this latter “ genuine induction,” “ we 
have but one simple method of delivering our sentiments, 
namely, we must bring men to particulars and their regular 
series and order, and they must for a while renounce their 
notions, and begin to form an acquaintance with things.” ™ 
Nevertheless, Bacon would not permit a simple aggregation of 
facts; he is striving to assume a middle position: 


The contemplation of nature and of bodies in their individual form 
distracts and weakens the understanding; but the contemplation of 
nature and of bodies in their general composition and formation stupe- 
fies and relaxes it. We have a good instance of this in the school of 
Leucippus and Democritus compared with others, for they applied 
ii themselves so much to particulars as almost to neglect the general 
if structure of things, while the others were so astounding while gazing on 
; : the structure that they did not penetrate the simplicity of nature. These 
‘ two species of contemplation must, therefore, be interchanged, and 
qi each employed in its turn, in order to render the understanding at one 
penetrating and capacious.?® 
Thus the position of Bacon is expressed essentially in his 
aphorism of the spider, the ant, and the bee; what he wishes to 
dF introduce is sufficient incomplete induction. Unfortunately, he 
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did not recognise the true nature of mediaeval philosophy: if he 
had, perhaps his notion of the radical novelty of his system 
would have been recognised as false. Yet the mediaeval is re- 
regarded as a spider (logical and scholastic are made inter- 
changeable terms),’* and the empiricists of his own day as ants; 
and the Greeks were in general either one or the other. Such 
is his opinion of his prederecessors in relation to the error of 


the logicians or sophists. 


B. Empretc 


Besides the distaste for deductive logic which is attributed 
to Bacon as possibly his most characteristic note, he has but 
little regard for the experimentation which had preceded him. 
Indeed, while he claims that he prefers to attack a system in 
general rather than an individual man, we find that when he 
comes to speak of certain of his more immediate predecessors in 
the experimental sciences, he is perhaps more caustic in his 
remarks. At the whole school of empiricism which preceded 
his time he is able to direct the following criticism: 


The empiric school produces dogmas of a more deformed and mon- .- 
strous nature the sophistic or theoretic school; not being founded in 
the light of common notions (which, however poor and superstitious, 
is yet in a manner universal, and of a general tendency), but in the 
confined obscurity of a few experiments. Hence this species of phi- 
losophy appears probable, and almost certain to those who are daily 
practiced in such experiments, and have thus corrupted their imagina- 
tion, but incredible and futile to others. We have a strong instance of 
this in the alchemists and their dogmas; it would be difficult to find 
another in this age, unless perhaps in the philosophy of Gilbert. We 
could not, however, neglect to caution others against this school, because 
we already forsee and augur, that if men be hereafter induced by our 
exhortations to apply seriously to experiments (bidding farewell to the 
sophistic doctrines), there will then be imminent danger from em- 
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pirics, owing to the premature and forward haste of the understand- 
ing, and its jumping or flying to generalities and the principles of 
things. We ought, therefore, already to meet the evil.?° 

His last warning is of interest to us especially, since we have 
observed so often in our own day the doubts and difficulties 
brought about by hasty generalities and rapidly changing 
theories. Bacon himself indicated this when he said that “ the 
chemists have formed a fanciful philosophy with the most con- 
fined views from a few experiments of the furnace.” * Such an 
unscientific procedure he attributes to the “ false appearances 
imposed upon us by every man’s own individual nature and 
custom,” ** for men tend to view the entire universe from only 
one specific interest or point of view. “ Hence it cometh that 
the mathematicians cannot satisfy themselves except they re- 
duce the motions of the celestial bodies to perfect circles, reject- 
ing spiral lines, and labouring to be discharged of eccentrics.” * 
The alchemists, too, must share his criticism in this respect: 
“The industry of the alchemists has produced some effect, by 
chance, however, and causality, or from varying their experi- 
ments (as mechanics also do), and not from any regular art or 
theory, the theory they have imagined rather tending to disturb 
than to assist experiment.” ** “So in natural history we see 
_ there hath not been that choice and judgment used as ought to 
have been; as may appear in the writings of Plinius, Cardanus, 
Albertus, and divers of the Arabians, being fraught with much 
fabulous matter, a great part not only untried, but notoriously 
untrue, to the great derogation of the credit of natural phi- 
losophy with the grave and sober kind of wits.” * Cardan, of 
course, was quite modern (he was born in 1501), and it cannot 
be said that Bacon does not attack modern men of one method; 
of Gilbert, for example, he says: “ having employed himself 
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most assiduously in the consideration of the magnet, (he) imme- 
diately established a system of philosophy to coincide with his 
favorite pursuit.” *°. 

Thus Bacon does not admire greatly the experimental work 
which has preceded him; his greatest object of opposition is, of 
course, men whose method is “ prejudiced ” by some particular 
viewpoint; this is apparent both in his consideration of logic 
and in his consideration of the experimentalists. He is in- 
terested, however, in offering a constructive criticism of em- 
piricism, for his own method, which he presumes to be free 
from any methodic prejudice, is essentially empiric: — 

We must effect a complete solution and separation of nature; not 
by fire, but by the mind, that divine fire. The first work of legitimate 
induction, in the discovery of forms, is rejection of the exclusive in- 
stances of individual natures, which are not found in some one 
instance where the given nature is present, or are found in any one 
instance where it is absent, or are found to increase in any one instance 
where the given nature decreases, or the reverse. After an exclusion 
correctly effected, an affirmative form will remain as the residuum, 
solid, true, and well defined; while all volatile opinions go off in smoke. 
This is readily said; but we must arrive at it by a circuitous route. 
We shall perhaps, however, omit nothing that can facilitate our 
progress.** 


©. Suprerstitious 


In his discussion of what he calls “ superstitious philosophy,” 
Bacon is interested in two important problems: the question of 
authority in philosophical matters, and the question of the rela- 
tions of faith and philosophy. As regards the former, we have 
seen already that he considers himself as a guide and respecter 
of authority rather than as an innovator and critic: “ The 
ancient authors and all others are left in undisputed possession 
of their honors; for we enter into no comparison of capacity or 
talent, but of method, and assume the part of a guide rather 
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than of a critic.” * His attitude seems best expressed in this: 
that authority is to be respected, but not to such an extent that 
all novelty and discovery of truths be prevented. Much credit 
must be granted him, however, for one very penetrating obser- 
vation: he does not propose that all novelty and discovery and 
theorising is a good thing: 

The idols of the theatre, or of theories, are numerous, and may, and 
perhaps will, be still more so. For unless men’s minds had been now 
occupied for many ages in religious and theological considerations, and 
civil governments (especially monarchies) had been averse to novelties 
of that nature even in theory, there is no doubt that many other sects 
of philosophers and theorists would have been introduced, like those 
which formerly flourished in such diversified abundance among the 
Greeks. For as many imaginary theories of the heavens can be 
deduced from the phenomena of the sky, so it is even more easy to 
found many dogmas upon the phenomena of philosophy.?® 


On the other hand, there must not exist such respect for custom 
or authority that men are unable to escape a single trend of 
thought: an example of this he finds in the university educa- 
tion of his time: “In the habits and regulations of schools, 
universities, and the like assemblies, destined for the abode of 
learned men and the improvement of learning, everything is 
found to be opposed to the progress of the sciences; for the 
lectures and exercises are so ordered that anything out of the 
common track can scarcely enter the thoughts and contempla- 
tions of the mind.” *° Indeed, in his own day he regarded men 
as so bound down to a single mode of thought that truth itself 
would not be defended against traditional authority: “ As 
things now are, if an untruth in nature be once on foot, what 
by reason of the neglect of examination and countenance of 
antiquity, and what by reason of the use of opinion in simili- 
tudes and ornaments of speech, it is never called down.” ** This 
formulates the basis for the Baconian reaction against authority. 


28 O. I, 32. 67,0. 1, 0. 
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It is not because the great men are not worthy of respect, quite 
the contrary; it is rather because the men of his time did not 
in his-opinion dare to go beyond traditional authority and espe- 
cially Aristotle, and again it may have been caused somewhat by 
the difficulties which he encountered in presenting his own 
system to the world. Accordingly, his criticism of authority 
must be considered as a reaction primarily against the decadent 
Scholasticism, but even so the criticism may seem unduly — 
severe : | 


The reverence for antiquity, and the authority of men who have 
been esteemed great in philosophy, and general unanimity, have re- 
tarded men from advancing in science, and almost enchanted them. 


With regard to authority, it is the greatest weakness to attribute 
infinite credit to particular authors, and to refuse his own prerogative 
to time, the author of all authors, and, therefore, of all authority. For 
truth is rightly named the daughter of time, not of authority. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, if the bonds of antiquity, authority, and 
unanimity have so enchained the power of man that he is unable (as 
if bewitched) to become familiar with things themselves.*? 


In regard to the relation of faith and reason, of theology and 
philosophy, Bacon must be regarded as a purist: 


The corruption of philosophy by the mixing of it up with super- 
stition and theology, is of a much wider extent, and is most injurious 
to it both as a whole and in parts. . . . The disputatious and sophistic 
school entraps the understanding, while the fanciful, bombastic, and, 
as it were, poetical school, rather flatters it. There is a clear example 
of this among the Greeks, especially in Pythagoras, where, however, 
the superstitution is coarse and overcharged, but it is more dangerous 
and refined in Plato and his school. This evil is found also in some 
branches of other systems of philosophy, where it introduces abstracted 
forms, final and first causes, omitting frequently the intermediate and 
the like. Against it we must use the greatest caution; for the apotheosis 
of error is the greatest evil of all, and when folly is worshipped, it is, 
as it were, a plague spot upon the understanding. .. . And this folly 
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is the more to be prevented and restrained, because not only fantastical 
philosophy, but heretical religion spring from the absurd mixture of 
matters divine and human. It is therefore most wise soberly to render 
unto faith the things that are faith’s.** 

On the other hand, we must also render to philosophy the things 
that belong to philosophy: “‘ Natural philosophy is not yet to 
be found unadulterated, but is impure and corrupted—by logic 
in the school of Aristotle, by natural theology in that of Plato, 
by mathematics in the second school of Plato (that of Proclus 
and others) which ought rather to determinate natural philoso- 
phy than to generate or create it. We may, therefore, hope for 
better results from pure and unmixed natural philosophy.” * 
On these grounds, we claim that Bacon tends to be a purist in 
desiring to separate as completely as possible the two spheres 
of faith and philosophy; but to understand his ott the 
problem fully, it is necessary to consider briefly own 
attitude. 

“The knowledge of man is as the waters, some descending 
from above, and some springing from beneath”: ** thus there 
are two entirely different sources of truth, divinity and phi- 
losophy. The difficulty, however, arises at this point: there is 
what Bacon calls a “divine philosophy” or natural theology, 
whose object is God, but whose method is human: “ Divine 
philosophy or natural theology . . . may be truly termed divine 
in respect of the object, and natural in respect of the light. The 
bounds of this knowledge are, that it sufficeth to convince 
atheism, but not to inform religion”; ** further, “ Natural 
Theology, which heretofore hath been handled confusedly with 
Metaphysique, I have inclosed and bounded by itself.” ** In 
order to develop this last consideration, we should be forced to 
discuss his treatment of metaphysics, which is not entirely to 


O. I, 65. 
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our point; however, this separation of metaphysics and natural 
philosophy may possibly be accounted for by his desire for 


purism in the divine and human sciences: “In this part of - 


knowledge, touching divine philosophy, I am so far from 
noting any deficience, as I rather note an excess: whereunto I 
have digressed because of the extreme prejudice which both 
religion and philosophy have received and may receive, by being 
commixed together; as that which undoubtedly will make an 
heretical religion, and an imaginary and fabulous philosophy.” * 
That is not to say, however, the Bacon does not approve of the 
good use of reason in theological matters. ‘“‘ The use of reason 
in spiritual things, and the latitude thereof, is very great and 
general: for it is not for nothing that the apostle calleth re- 
ligion our reasonable service of God.... The Christian faith, 
as in all things, so in this deserveth to be highly magnified ; 
holding and preserving the golden mediocrity in this point 
between the law of the heathen and the law of Mahomet, which 
have embraced the two extremes. For the religion of the 
heathen had no constant belief or confession, but left all to the 
liberty of argument; and the religion of Mahomet, on the other 
side, interdicteth argument altogether: the one having the very 
face of error, and the other of imposture: whereas the faith 
doth admit and reject disputation with difference.” ** The 
question for Bacon is not whether reason should be used in 
theological matters, but rather to what extent it should be em- 
ployed. We have seen already that he regards natural theology 
more or less as the preamble to Faith in the confutation of 
atheism, and that it had nothing to add to religion itself. In 
the latter part of the Dignity and Advancement of Learning, 
he sets the limit of reason in matters of faith by saying that it 
may be used to illustrate the mysteries of faith, or to draw con- 
clusions from those mysteries; but interestingly enough he still 
remains the innovator of the Novwm Organum: “ Both the 
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principles are examinable by induction, though not by a medium 
or syllogism.” *° 

With a positive attitude such as we have just reviewed, 
Bacon’s criticism of his predecessors who have treated the prob- 
lem of faith and reason becomes exceptionally intriguing. His 
criticism begins most justifiably by saying that we should not 
neglect to observe “ that natural philosophy has, in every age, 
met with a troublesome and difficult opponent: I mean super- 
stition, and a blind and immoderate zeal for religion.” But he 
goes on to say: “ Among the Greeks, those who first disclosed 
the natural causes of thunder and storms to the yet untrained 
ears of man were condemned as guilty of impiety toward the 
gods. Nor did some of the old fathers of Christianity treat 
those much better who showed by the most positive proof that 
the earth is spherical, and thence asserted that there were 
antipodes.” ** The Scholastics, of course, receive a rather 
vituperative accusation in this regard: 


Even in the present state of things the condition of discussions on 
natural philosophy is rendered more difficult and dangerous by the 
summaries and methods of divines, who, after reducing divinity into 
such order as they could, and brought it into a scientific form, have 
proceeded to mingle an undue proportion of the contentious and 
thorny philosophy of Aristotle with the substance of religion. The 
fictions of those who have not feared to deduce and confirm the truth 
of the Christian religion by the principles and authority of philosophers, 
tend to the same end, though in a different manner. They celebrate the 
union of faith and the senses as though it were legitimate, with great 
pomp and solemnity, and gratify men’s pleasing minds with a variety, 
but in the meantime confound most improperly things divine and 
human. Moreover, in these mixtures of divinity and philosophy the 
received doctrines of the latter are alone included, and any novelty, 
even though it be an improvement, scarcely escapes banishment and 
extermination.*? 


A. 8. 211. 
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It is, to be sure, somewhat difficult to determine whether or not 
Bacon is referring to the Scholastics in the latter portion of the 
foregoing statements. When he refers to the mingling of Aris- 
totle with the substance of religion, there is little room for 
doubt; but the latter part would seem to imply a reference to 
the refinement made by such men as Patricius. For the syllo- 
gism, whether it be used by Aristotle or the Scholastics, Bacon 
has but little respect: “‘ That is the method which hath exhibited 
unto us the scholastical divinity; whereby divinity hath been 
reduced into an art, as into a cistern, and the streams of doc- 
trine or positions fetched and derived from thence.... As in 
nature, the more you remove yourself from particulars, the 
greater peril of error you do incur; so much more in divinity, 
the more you recede from the Scriptures by inferences and 

consequences, the more weak and dilute are your positions.” * 
- Thus Bacon, inasmuch as he dislikes the syllogism and insists 
upon induction, infers a dislike for the scholastics because they 
employ the syllogism. | 

One point more remains: despite his dislike for the deca- 
dent Scholastics, he agrees with them fully in their opposition 
to ontologism and occasionalism: “ Others with more cunning 
imagine and consider, that if secondary causes be unknown, 
everything may more easily be referred to the Divine hand and 
wand, a matter as they think, of the greatest consequence to re- 
ligion, but which can only really mean that God wishes to be 
gratified by means of falsehood.” “* 


IT 
Bacon recognises three historical eras of philosophy in which 
most of the thought of all time has been developed: 


There are deserts and wastes in times as in countries, and we can 
only reckon up three revolutions and epochs of philosophy. 1. The 
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Greek. 2. The Roman. 3. Our own, that is the philosophy of the 
western nations of Europe: and scarcely two centuries can with 
justice be assigned to each. The intermediate ages of the world were 
unfortunate both in the quantity and richness of the sciences pro- 
duced. Nor need we mention the Arabs, or the scholastic philosophy, 
which, in those ages, ground down the sciences by their numerous 
treatises, more than they increased their weight. The first cause, then, 
of such insignificant progress in the sciences, is rightly referred to the 
small proportion of time which has been favorable thereto.*® 


However we may disagree with his division of philosophy, for 
Bacon the history of philosophy is comprised chiefly of those 
three periods. Yet much of his critique of previous philosophy 
is directed towards those whom he pleases to call “ mediaevals ” 
or “ scholastics,” and accordingly we must take into account his 
general attitude in relation to the scholastics, even though he 
does not seem to be acquainted with many of them and even 
though his criticism is most unfavorable. Accordingly, we shall 
divide his consideration of the schools of philosophy into three 
general periods: 1). Greek and Roman philosophy; 2). 
mediaeval and scholastic philosophy; and 3). modern philoso- 
phy, which refers primarily to the Protestant Revolt and the 
experimental philosophy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


A. anp Roman 


1. One thing is most noticeable in all of Bacon’s considera- 
tion of previous philosophy: those men who were interested in 
experiment are the ones whom he regards as the most important 
and full-blown philosophers. Accordingly he is able to say: 
“ the sciences we possess have been principally derived from the 
Greeks ; for the addition of the Roman, Arabic, or more modern 
writers, are but few and of small importance, and such as they 
are, are founded on the basis of Greek invention.” *®* From this 
it would seem that Aristotle would be highly regarded as an. 
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experimentalist, but because of a rather complicated issue, some 
indication of which we have noted before, we must treat Aris- 
totle separately in order to arrive at some approximation of 
Bacon’s opinion of him. Indeed, he proceeds to state that 


the wisdom of the Greeks was professional and disputatious, and thus 
most adverse to the investigation of truth. The name, therefore, of 
sophists, which the contemptuous spirit of those who deemed themselves 
philosophers, rejected and transferred to the rhetoricians—Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Hippias, Polus—might well suit the whole tribe, such as 
Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, Theophrastus, and their sueccessors— 
Chrysippus, Carneades, and the rest. There was only this difference 
between them—the former were mercenary vagabonds, travelling about 
to different states, making a show of their wisdom, and requiring pay; 
the latter more dignified and noble, in possession of fixed habitations, 
opening schools, and teaching philosophy gratuitously. Both, however 
(though differing in other respects), were professorial, and reduced 
every subject to controversy, establishing and defending certain sects 
and dogmas of philosophy, so that their doctrines were nearly (what 
Dionysius not unaptly objected to Plato) the talk of idle old men to 
ignorant youths.*? 


Here again we find him objecting to a definite systematising of 
philosophy—a point which he will criticise most severely when 
he treats of the mediaevals; and here again he is in opposition 
to dialectics. His opposition to the Greeks revolves chiefly about 
the Academic sceptics, the Stoics and the Epicureans ; Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, we shall consider separately. 

One of the tendencies which led to the Academic scepticism 
is indicated by Bacon in the following passage: “ From the 
systems of the Greeks, and their subordinate divisions in par- 
ticular branches of the sciences during so, long a period, scarcely 
one single experiment can be culled that has a tendency to 
elevate or assist mankind, and can be fairly set down to the 
speculations and doctrines of their philosophy.” “* Of course, 
for Bacon a lack of experimentation as he understands it natur- 
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ally would lead into grave philosophical difficulties; thus he 
mentions this lack of scientific induction as the cause of 
Academic scepticism : *° 


The subtlety of nature and operations will not be enchained in 
those bonds (of logic and the syllogism): for arguments consist of 
propositions, and propositions of words; and words are but the current 
tokens or marks of popular notions of things; which notions, if they be 
glossly and variably collected out of particulars, it is not the laborious 
examination either of consequence of arguments, or of the truth of 
propositions, that can ever correct that error, being, as the physicians 
speak, in the first digestion: and therefore it was not without cause 
that so many excellent philosophers became Sceptics and Academics, 
and denied any certainty of knowledge or comprehension; and held 
opinion that the knowledge of man extended only to appearances and 
probabilities.®° 


“ After Socrates had brought down philosophy from heaven 
to earth, moral philosophy became more prevalent, and diverted 
men’s attention from natural ”’: ** such is Bacon’s general criti- 
cism of the Epicureans and Stoics. Velleius the Epicurean is 
accused of too great acceptance of the ethical doctrines of his 
founder,®* and Epicurus himself is accused of having made 
virtue the mistress of pleasure. The teaching of the latter is 
related to the question of the active and contemplative life of 
Christianity. For Bacon, Christianity places the contempla- 
tive life below the active life—whether it really does is quite a 
different matter—and Epicurus is criticised in accordance with 
that principle: “‘ The Cyrenaics and Epicureans placed it (hap- 
piness) in pleasure, and made virtue to be but as a servant, 
without which pleasure cannot be served and attended, and the 
reformed school of the Epicureans, placed it in serenity of mind 
and freedom from perturbation.” ** The Stoics, of course, 
“ sophistically disregarded the active and ample descriptions 


** Cf. WN. O. I, 75. 
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and observations of nature”; although the later Stoics of the 

Roman period are received much more favorably by Bacon. 
The Greeks who are most praised are, of course, the early 

natural philosophers: “ The similar parts of Anaxagoras, the 


atoms of Leucippus and Democritus, the heaven and earth of. 


Parmenides, the discord and concord of Empedocles, the resolu- 
tion of bodies into the common nature of fire, and their con- 
densation according to Heraclitus, exhibit some sprinkling of 
natural philosophy, the nature of things, and experiment.” © 
And again: 

The more ancient Greeks, as Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, 
Democritus, Parmenides, Heraclitus, Xenophanes, Philolaus, and the 
rest (for I omit Pythagoras as being superstitious), did not (that we 
are aware) open schools, but betook themselves to the investigation of 
truth with greater silence and with more severity and simplicity, that is, 
with less affectation and ostentation.** 


Just how he should be able to praise Empedocles and Heraclitus 
as simple and unaffected is perhaps a little difficult to under- 
stand; but his major principle is obvious: anyone who is 
interested in experimentation is a good philosopher—with one 
reservation: that he must not employ deductive logic. Thus 
he continues : 


In our opinion they acted more advisedly, however their works may 
have been eclipsed in course of time by those lighter productions which 
better correspond with and please the apprehensions and passions of the 
vulgar; for time, like a river, bears down to us that which is light and 
inflated, and sinks that which is heavy and solid. Nor were even these 
more ancient philosophers free from the national defect, but inclined too 
much to the ambition and vanity of forming a sect, and captivating 
public opinion, and we must despair of any inquiry after truth when it 
condescends to such trifles. . . . Hence the external signs derived from 
the origin and birthplace of our present philosophy are not favor- 
able.” 57 | 
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Indeed, Bacon takes care to defend these few “ good philoso- 
phers ” from the general Greek tradition. His claim is that 
they have been too much neglected because of Plato and Aris- 
totle (even though, we might observe, much of his knowledge of 
. them came from Aristotle); and this is not because Aristotle is 
necessarily better than they, for “ by far the greater number of 
those who have assented to the philosophy of Aristotle, have 
bound themselves down to it from prejudice and the authority 
of others.” ** | 

Among the ancient Greeks, Xenophon and Demosthenes are 
praised for their eloquence, which must be employed cautiously 
to philosophy; but Thales, Democritus and Leucippus seem to 
be Bacon’s favorite philosophers. Thales is represented as a 
clear-headed philosopher, who among all the seven sages was 
the only one who preserved the glories of natural philosophy 
from disputatious moralising.** Democritus and Leucippus are 
praised very highly for their application to particulars: “ It is 
better to dissect than abstract nature: such was the method 
employed by the school of Democritus, which made greater 
progress in penetrating nature than the rest.” ® And again: 


The contemplation of nature and of bodies in their individual form 
distracts and weakens the understanding; but the contemplation of 
nature and of bodies in their general composition and formation stupe- 
fies and relaxes it. We have a good instance of this in the school of 
Leucippus and Democritus compared with others, for they applied 
themselves so much to particulars as almost to neglect the general 
structure of things, while the others were so astounded while gazing on 
the structure that they did not penetrate the simplicity of nature.** 


Thus while Bacon opposes too minute application to particulars, 
he finds Democritus a refreshing instance among all the Greeks 
of one whose primary interest most nearly coincided with his 
own. Indeed, he finds Democritus far better for his particu- 
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larising than Aristotle and Plato with their abstractions and 
forms: 

The natural philosophy of Democritus and some others seemeth to me, 
as far as I can judge by the recital and fragments which remain unto 
us, in particularities of physical causes, more real and better inquired 
than that of Aristotle and Plato, whereof both mingled final causes. 
. . » Not because those final causes are not true and worthy .. . but 
because their excursions into the limits of physical causes hath bred a 
vastness and solitude in that track. 


The basis for that criticism is, of course, his own division of 
learning: “ Let the investigation of forms. . . constitute meta- 
physics, and let the investigation of the efficient cause of matter, 
latent process, and latent conformation, constitute physics” ; “ 
in brief, for Bacon metaphysics has to do with formal and final 


causes, while physics is concerned with material and efficient 


causes.“* A further division takes us into the sphere of the re- 
lation of mathematics to physics. For Bacon, “ the investiga- 
tion of nature is best conducted when mathematics are applied 
to physics.” “** Yet that is precisely his criticism of the neo- 
Platonists: “ Natural philosophy is not yet to be found un- 
adulterated, but is impure and corrupted . . . by mathematics 
in the second school of Plato (that of Proclus and others) which 
ought rather to terminate natural philosophy than to generate 
or create it. We may, therefore, hope for better results from 
pure and unmixed natural philosophy.” ** Thus it becomes not 
a little difficult to determine just why Bacon praises Democritus 


for his omission of formal and final cause, and at the same time © 


criticises Proclus, Iamblichus and Plotinus for their mathe 
matics, which he himself praises as useful in physics. Perhaps 
the difficulty is best resolved by recalling his great opposition 
to dialectic, which Democritus did not possess in the manner 


* D. A. 8. 98. 
** N. O. II, 9. NV. O. II, 8. 
** Cf. D. A. 8. 92-93. **N .O. I, 96; cf. also D. A. 8. 33. 
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which Bacon regards as characteristically prejudicial, and 
which the neo-Platoniste possessed quite fully. 

We come now to those whom we ourselves would tend to 
regard as the most prominent and excellent men in the Greek 
schools: Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Socrates is regarded 
by Bacon as much too sceptical and tending towards sophism 
(D. A. 8. 34), although his ethics has many desirable features.” 
Plato is criticised primarily for his application of what Bacon 
regards as theology to the problems of natural science: “ Natural 
philosophy is impure and corrupted . . . by natural theology in 
Plato”: * “ Plato hath intermingled his philosophy with the- 
ology.” °° The basis for this criticism lies in the Platonic 
doctrine of forms: | 


The invention of Forms is of all other parts of knowledge the 
worthiest to be sought, if it be possibde to be found. As for the 
possibility, they are ill discoverers that think there is no land, when they 
ean see nothing but the sea. But it is manifest that Plato, in his opinion 
of Ideas, as one that had a wit of elevation situate upon a cliff, did 
descry, that Forms were the true object of knowledge; but lost the real 
fruit of his opinion, by considering of Forms as absolutely abstracted 
from matter; and so turning his opinion upon theology, wherewith all 
his natural philosophy is infected.’° 
There is, however, one good thing in this, and that is a tendency 
towards unity: “‘ The speculation was excellent in Parmenides 
and Plato, although but a speculation in them, that all things by 
scale did ascend to unity. So then always that knowledge is 
worthiest which is charged with least multiplicity; which ap- 
peareth to be metaphysique.” “ Thus the Platonic doctrine of 
Forms is referred to metaphysics, but it cannot be allowed by 
Bacon in the sphere of natural philosophy. Yet in this treat- 
ment of the Ideas Bacon sees a certain indication of his own 


teaching on induction: 


** Cf. D. A. 8. 157; 161-162. 
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A really useful induction for the discovery and demonstration of the 
arts and sciences, should separate nature by proper rejections and 
exclusions, and then conclude for the affirmative, after collecting a suffi- 


_ cient number of negatives. Now this has not been done, nor even 


attempted, except perhaps by Plato, who certainly uses this form of 
induction in some measure, to sift definitions and ideas.™ 

Plato, then, receives both praise and censure from Bacon: he 
is praised for his inductive method which he applied in his 


“metaphysique,” but Bacon cannot allow him to apply meta- . 


physics or theology to physics. The greatest objection to Plato 
is not to be found in the man himself: Bacon nearly always 
tends to praise the man for his attempts, but never the ipse- 
dixitism of successors ; the objection is to be found rather in the 
Platonic school. Thus Plato is highly praised by Bacon in 
general, despite certain criticisms, but his school is castigated 
in the following terms: 

The school of Plato introduced scepticism, first, as it were in joke and 
irony, from their dislike to Protagoras, Hippias, and others, who were 
ashamed of appearing not to doubt upon any subject. But the new 
academy dogmatised in their scepticism, and held it as their tenet. 
Although this method be more honest than arbitrary decision, yet when 
the human mind has once despaired of discovering truth, everything 
begins to languish. Hence men turn aside into pleasant controversies 
and discussions, and into a sort of wandering over subjects rather than 
sustain any rigorous investigation. But as we observed at first, we are 
not to deny the authority of the human senses and understanding, al- 
though weak, but rather to furnish them with assistance."* 


A similar liking for the man and not for his successors is to be 
found in the Baconian treatment of Aristotle. Indeed, this 
treatment is one of the most involved and interesting points to 
be resolved in our present discussion. For the most part, Bacon 
is rather fair in his dealings with Aristotle, although at times 
the prejudice which the former has for Aristotle’s successors 


™ N. 0.1, 105; cf. also D. A, 8. 124. 
* Cf. D. A. 8. 30. ™ WN. O. I, 67. 
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seems to cause him to be somewhat inconsistent in treating 
Aristotle himself. His entire attitude in perhaps most clearly 
presented in this: 

So we see... the philosophies and sciences of Aristotle, Plato, 
Democritus, Hippocrates, Euclides, Archimedes, of most vigour at the 
first and by time degenerate and imbased; whereof the reason is no 
other, but that in the former many wits and industries have contributed 
in one; and in the latter many wits and industries have been spent 
about the wit of some one, whom many times they have rather depraved 
than illustrated. For as water will not ascend higher than the level of 
the first springhead from whence it descendeth, so knowledge derived 
from Aristotle, and exempted from liberty of examination, will not 
rise again higher than the knowledge of Aristotle. . . . To conclude this 
point, I will say no more, but so let great authors have their due, as 
time, which is the author of authors, be not deprived of his due, which 
is, further and further to discover truth.”® 


For that matter, Bacon himself owes a great deal to Aristotle, 
and indeed to the Aristotelians. For example, Bacon accepts 
quite heartily the four causes, but true to his principle, he tries 
to further truth by advancing upon them, in removing formal 
and final causes from physics."° He is gratified also by Aris- 
totle’s praise of rational knowledge ™ and his treatment of the 
Imagination in the De Anima."* The categories, too, he finds 
useful: “ So again the distribution of things into certain tribes, 
which we call categories or predicaments, are but cautions 
against the confusion of definitions and divisions.”* Fallacies 
are handled by Aristotle quite well in precept, even though 
Plato is better able to offer practical examples: *° and rhetoric 
is best defined by Aristotle in placing it in its proper place: 
“ Aristotle doth wisely place rhetoric as between logic on the 
one side, and moral or civil knowledge on the other, as par- 
ticipating of both: for the proofs and demonstrations of logic 
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are towards all men indifferent and the same; but the proofs 
and persuasions of rhetoric ought to differ according to the 
auditors.** And finally, although Bacon is not prepared to 
accept the entire Aristotelian teaching on rhetoric, he is quite 
willing to criticise him fairly. The same principle, moreover, 
holds in his critique of the ethics of Aristotle. 

On the other hand, however, we find Aristotle accused flatly 


of corrupting natural philosophy with logic: 


Aristotle affords the most: eminent instance of the first (sophistic 
philosophy); for he corrupted natural philosophy by logic—thus he 
formed the world of categories, assigned to the human soul, the noblest 
of substances, a genus determined by words of secondary operation, 
treated of density and rarity by the frigid distinctions of action and 
power, asserted that there was a peculiar and proper motion in all 
bodies, and that if they shared in any other motion, it was owing to 
an external moving cause, and imposed innumerable arbitrary distinc- 
tions upon the nature of things. . . Aristotle’s physics are mere logical 
terms, and he remodelled the same subject in his metaphysics under a 
more imposing title, and more as a realist than a nominalist. Nor is 
much stress to be laid on his frequent recourse to experiment in his 
books on animals, his problems, and other treatises; for he had already 
decided, without having properly consulted experience as the basis of 
his decisions and axioms, and after having so decided, he drags experi- 
ment along as a captive constrained to accommodate herself to his 
decisions: so- that he is even more to be blamed than his modern 
followers (of the scholastic school) who have deserted her altogether.** 


Yet at: the same time he is able to praise the Historia An- 
malvum, which, although its experimentation is not sufficient for 
Bacon’s method, nevertheless is an excellent treatise insofar as 
it has advanced: “ Aristotle himself, so distinguished a man 
and supported by the wealth of so great a king, has completed 
an accurate history of animals, to which others with great dili- 
gence but less noise have made considerable additions, and 
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others again have composed copious histories and notices of — 
plants, metals, and fossils.” * 

Finally, there is a similar instance of rather contradictory 
criticisms to be found when we consider the manner in which 
Bacon regards Aristotle as a critic of his predecessors. “ The 
Aristotelian philosophy, after destroying other systems, by its 
disputatious confutations, decided upon everything, and Aris- 
totle himself then raises up questions at will, in order to settle 
them; so that everything should be certain and defined, a 
method now in use among his successors.” ** In spite of this, 
Bacon seems to have a secret admiration for the novelty of Aris- 
totle’s method. Torn between a desire to criticise what he re- 
gards as a high-handed treatment of other philosophers, and the 
desire to favor Aristotle’s spirit of innovation, he says: 

I cannot a little marvel at the philosopher Aristotle, that did proceed 
in ‘such a spirit of difference and contradiction towards all antiquity: 
undertaking not only to frame new words of science at pleasure, but to 
confound and extinguish all ancient wisdom: insomuch as he never 
_ nameth or mentioneth an ancient author or opinion, but to confute 
and reprove; wherein for glory, and drawing followers and disciples, 
he took the right course.*® 


To say that Aristotle criticised his predecessors merely to con- 
fute and reprove shows perhaps that Bacon did.not appreciate 
fully the Aristotelian method, which like the one he himself 
propounds ** tends not to seek a justification for error but to 
discover truth by means of examining the elements of both truth 
and falsity in those wise men who preceded him. In spite of 
himself, Bacon was able to see this in Aristotle: “ Although 
Aristotle, as though he had been of the race of the Ottomans, 
thought he could not reign except the first thing he did he killed 
all his brethren; yet to those that seek Truth and not magis- 


** NV. O. I, 98; cf. also D. A. 8. 29; 107. 
* N. O. 67. 
* D. A. 8. 91. ** Cf. D. A. 8. 22. 
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trality, it cannot but seem a matter of great profit to see before 
them the several problems touching to foundations of nature.” * 


2. Bacon does not grant as much consideration to the phi- 
losophy of the Romans as he does to the philosophy of the 
Greeks, and that possibly for two reasons: first, because their 
advancement of learning was not so great, and secondly, because 
they were so greatly interested in civil affairs: “ During the 
second epoch (that of the Romans), philosophical meditation 
and labor was chiefly occupied in moral philosophy (the the- 
ology of the heathens): besides, the greatest minds in these 
times applied themselves to civil affairs, on account of the 
magnitude of the Roman empire, which required the labor of 
many.” ** Thus we may expect comparatively little to be said 
of the philosophy of the Roman era. 

Of the number of Roman philosophers mentioned, three are 
noted chiefly for the eloquence which they offered to learning. 
Thus Lucretius is spoken of chiefly as the poet of a material 
philosophy; ** and we find further examples of eloquence “ in 
Cicero and Seneca . . . and hereof likewise there is great use: 
for surely, to the severe inquisition of truth and the deep 
progress into philosophy, it is some hindrance; because it is too 
early satisfactory to the mind of man, and quencheth the desire 
of further search before we come to a just period.” *° Epictetus 
is also cited for his deep consideration of the mortality and 
corruptible nature of things; but Bacon finds his ethical 
system wanting in the light of Christianity: “It (the Chris- 
tian Faith) censureth also the philosophy of Epictetus, which 
presupposeth that felicity must be placed in those things which 
are in our power, lest we be liable to fortune and disturbance: 
as if it were not a thing much more happy to fail in good and 
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virtuous ends for the public, than to obtain all that we can wish 
to ourselves in our proper fortune.” ** 

Of all the Romans, Cicero is the most frequently cited by 
Bacon, and that primarily because of his practical moral coun- 
sels. Apparently Bacon does not consider Cicero among those 
Romans who had wasted their time in moralising, for he seems 
in great admiration of the insistence of the latter upon the prac- 
tical aspects of philosophy. He cites favourably, for example, 
Cicero’s commendation of Cato the second for applying himself 
to philosophy, Non ita disputandi causa, sed ita vivendr; and 
again, the De petitione consulatus is praised for its practical 
consideration of business and of popular elections,** and the 


_ letters of Cicero are commended for their practical directions 


relating to private affairs.°° The faculties of man, moreover, 
must be exercised in order to bring them to their proper per- 
fection: “ The ordering of exercises is matter of great conse- 
quence to hurt or help: for, as is well observed by Cicero, men 
is exercising their faculties, if they be not well advised, do 
exercise their faults and get ill habits as well as good; so there 
is a great judgment to be had in the continuance and intermis- 
sion of exercises.” °° Bacon might find but one great difficulty 
with Cicero, and that is his desire to systematise: 

Cicero himself, being broken unto it by great experience, delivereth 
it plainly, that whatsoever a man shall have occasion to speak of, if he 
will take the pains, he may have it in effect premediate, and handled 
in thesi; so that when he cometh to a particular he shall have nothing 
to do, but to put to names and times and places, and such other circum- 
stances of individuals.®” 

Ordinarily, perhaps, Bacon would not entirely support this 
method of predetermining the universal under which the par- 
ticular should belong; certainly he would not favor it in Aris- 


A. 8. 158. Cf. D. A. 8. 186 
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totle. Yet he guards his liking for Cicero in this respect by 
- noting that he “ was broken unto it by great experience.” 

One further Roman philosopher is cited. While Bacon does 
not care greatly for the Stoics, as we observed before, he is 
perhaps forced by his dedication of the Dignity and Advance- 
ment of Learning to King James to observe the virtues of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, “who... was named the philoso- 
pher: who, as he excelled all the rest in learning, so he excelled 
them likewise in perfection of all royal virtues.” 


B. Meprarvat 


We have seen already what Bacon thought of the Scholastics 
in relation to the problem of faith and reason; and we saw also 
that he considered the Scholastics as too much given over to 
authorities and syllogising. There remain, however, a few re- 
lated problems which we have not as yet sufficiently inquired 
into. One of these is the claim that the Scholastics are greatly 
noted for their abstractive subtilties: 


If speculative subtilties give offence, what must we say of the 
scholastic philosophers who indulged in them to such excess? And 
those subtilties were wasted on words, or at least, common notions 
(which is the same thing), not on things or nature, and alike unpro- 
ductive of benefit in their origin and their consequences: in no way 
resembling ours, which are at present useless, but in their consequences 
of infinite benefit. Let men be assured that all subtile disputes and 
discursive efforts of the mind are late and preposterous, when they are 
introduced subsequently to the discovery of axioms, and that their true, 
or, at any rate, chief opportunity is, when experiment is to be weighed 
and axioms to be derived from it. They otherwise catch and grasp at 
nature, but never seize or detain her; and we may well apply to 
nature that which has been said of opportunity or fortune, that she 
wears a lock in front, but is bald behind.*® 


It would be almost impossible for us to let pass his own remark 
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that his own system is now useless but of infinite benefit for 
the future. Bacon would probably be surprised at the rela- 
tivism, determinism, materialism and destruction which con- 
stitutes much of the infinite benefit resulting from his system. 
However, to return to the point, he offers the usual example of 
Scholastic subtilety: ‘‘ This part touching angels and spirits I 
cannot note as deficient, for many have occupied themselves in 
it, I may rather challenge it, in many of the writers thereof, as 
fabulous and fantastical.” *° 

There are, moreover, two general marks of the falsification 
of science: the strangeness and novelty of terms, and strictness 
of position, which latter the Scholastics maintained beyond all 
other schools. The castigation which the Schoolmen receive on 
this point is a Baconian masterpiece: 

Like as many substances in nature which are solid to putrify and 
corrupt into worms; so it is the property of good and sound knowl- 
edge to putrify and dissolve into a number of subtle, idle, unwholesome, 
and, as I may term them, vermiculate questions, which have indeed a 
kind of quickness and life of spirit, but no soundness of matter or 
goodness of quality. This kind of degenerate learning did chiefly reign 
‘amongst the Schoolmen: who having sharp and strong wits, and 
abundance of leisure, and small variety of reading, but their wits being 
shut up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly of Aristotle their dictator) 
as their persons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and colleges, 
and knowing little history, either of nature or time, did out of no great 
quantity of matter and infinite agitation of wit spin out unto those 
laborious webs of learning which are extant in their books. For the 
wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is the contempla- 
tion of the creatures of God, worketh according to the stuff, and is 
limited thereby; but if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh his 
web, then it is endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning, 
admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but of no substance or 


profit. ... 
The generalities of the schoolmen are for a while good and propor- 
tionable; but, then, when you descend into their distinctions and deci- 
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sions instead of a fruitful womb for the use and benefit of man’s life, 
they end in monstrous altercations and barking questions. ... Certain 
it fe that if those Schocknen of truth andl 
wearied travail of wit had joined variety and universality of reading 
and contemplation, they had proved excellent lights, to the great ad- 
vancement of all learning and knowledge: but as they are, they are 
great undertakers indeed, and fierce with dark keeping: but as in the 
inquiry of the divine truth, their pride inclined to leave the oracle of 
God’s word, and to vanish in the mixture of their own inventions; so in 
the inquisition of nature, they ever left the oracle of God’s works, and 
adored the deceiving and deformed images which the unequal mirror 
of their own minds, or a few received authors or principles did repre- 
sent unto them. 


We could, perhaps, spend the rest of our time merely in criti- 
cising this passage, but since all of us probably understand quite 
fully the gross exaggerations which are contained in it, we shall 
pass over any comments on it, except this: that as a specimen 
of bad logic, sensism, bigotry, and travail of history it may be 
said to be almost incomparable. | 

There is one further general criticism of the mediaevals, 
relative to their copious treatises and commentaries. The latter 
are described by Bacon as follows: ‘“ Commentaries are they 
which set down a continuance of the naked events and actions, 
without the motives or designs, the counsels, the speeches, the 
pretexts, the occasions and other passages of action: for this is 
the true nature of a commentary.” **’ Referring especially to 
the mediaeval commentaries, he continues with a remark which 
may have quite a content of truth: “The second (considera- 
tion) is concerning the exposition and explication of authors, 
which resteth in annotations and commentaries; wherein it is 
over usual to blanch the obscure places, and discourse upon the 
plain.” ** In commentaries, especially, the Scholastics have 
been at fault in interpreting the Scriptures: 
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The interpretations of the Scriptures are of two sorts; methodical, 
and solute or at large. ... The former sort whereof, though it seem 
to be the more ready, yet in my judgment is more subject to corrupt. 
This is that method which hath exhibited unto us the scholastical 
divinity; whereby divinity hath been reduced into an art, as into a 
cistern, and the streams of doctrine or positions fetched and derived 
from thence. In this men have sought three things, a summary brevity, 
a compacted strength, and a complete perfection; whereof the two 
first they fail to find, and the last they ought not to seek. For as to 
brevity we see, in all summary methods, while men purpose to abridge, 
they give cause to dilate. For the sum or abridgment by contraction 
becometh obscure; the obscurity requireth exposition, and the exposition _ 
is deduced (sic) into large commentaries, or into common places and 
titles, which grow to be more vast then the original writings, whence the 
sum was at first extracted. So, we see, the volumes of the schoolmen 
are greater much than the first writings of the fathers, whence the 
Master of the Sentences made his sum or collection. . . . And for 
strength as in nature, the more you remove yourself from particulars, 
the greater peril of error you do incur: so much more in divinity, the 
more you recede from the Scriptures by inferences and consequences, 
the more weak and dilute are your positions. And as for perfection or 
completeness in divinity, it is not to be sought.*%* 


Here Bacon would seem to be advocating a sensism of nature 
and a purism of his own sort in divinity; for the Arabian phi- 
losophers and the schoolmen are noted for grinding down the 
sciences “ by their numerous treatises, more than they increased 
their weight.” 

Bacon has criticised the Scholastics violently for the scanti- 
ness of their reading and their lack of knowledge of history, 
but he himself gives absolutely no indication of having any 
knowledge of Augustine, of Boethius, Anselm, Abaelard, Ber- 
nard, Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, Thomas and Scotus, 
to say nothing of other greater or lesser philosophers of the 
Patristic and Scholastic eras. In the Novwm Organwm and the 
Dignity and Advancement of Learning he mentions only eight 
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men of those periods: Augustine, Pseudo-Denys, Peter the 
Lombard, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Ramon Lull, Pierre 
de la Ramée, and indirectly perhaps, Nicolaus of Cusa. 

St. Augustine is mentioned in no way as a philosopher, but 
as an ecclesiastical historian who was not such a great teacher 
of ecclesiastical history as ecclesiastical ory itself. But of 
ecclesiastical history Bacon says: 


This facility of credit and accepting or admitting things weakly 
authorized or warranted, is of two kinds according to the subject: for 
it is either a belief of history; or else a matter of art and opinion. As 
to the former, we see the experience and inconvenience of this error in 
ecclesiastical history; which hath too easily received and registered 
reports and narrations of miracles wrought by martyrs, hermits, or 
monks of the desert, and other holy men, and their relics, shrines, 
chapels, and images.?°¢ 


Possibly we may conclude, therefore, that Augustine is regarded 
as a most lowly creature by Bacon; for if ecclesiastical history 
is bad and in error, and is itself better than its teacher, then — 
Augustine is even worse and in greater error. Pseudo-Denys is 
merely mentioned as the possible writer of the De Coelestis 
Hierarchibus.*** Peter the Lombard we saw mentioned as the 
writer of a commentary on the sentences of the Fathers; *°* and 
Albertus Magnus was a bad experimenter.*” Ramon Lull is 
criticised severely for his topical inventions: 


There hath been also laboured and put in practice a method, which 
is not a lawful method, but a method of imposture; which is to deliver 
knowledges in such manner (as men may speedily come to make a show 
of learning who have it not; such was the travail of Raymondus Lullius, 
in making that art which bears his name: not unlike to some books of 
typocosmy, which have been made since; being nothing but a mass of 
words of all arts, to give men countenance, that those which use the 
terms might be thought to understand the art; which collections are 
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much like a fripper’s or broker’s shop, that hath ends of seta 
but nothing of worth.**° 


Roger Bacon and Descartes are possibly implied in the follow- 
ing passage: “ Natural philosophy, especially of late, has sel- 
dom gained excluisve possession of an individual free from all 
other pursuits, even among those who have applied themselves 
to it, unless there may be an example or two of some monk 
studying in his cell, or some nobleman in his villa.” *** Bacon 
notes a controversy roused in his own time by the reaction of 
Petrus Ramus,*”’ and indeed praises Ramus for his revival of 
the “ good rules of propositions.” *** An indirect criticism of 
Ramus is offered, however, when he proposes that men be taught 
to “ judge of nature by these instances (instances of the cross) 
and enlightening experiments, and not by probable reasons,” ** 
where the probable reasons probably refer to the dichotomy of 
Ramus in rendering reasoning by the dilemma and crucial 
instances. And finally, perhaps some knowledge of Nicolaus 
of Cusa may be implied from the following: “ Nor can we 
imagine how eternity has flowed on down to the present day, 
since the usually received distinction of an infinity, a parte ante 
and a parte post, cannot hold good; for it would thence follow 
that one infinity is greater than another, and also that infinity 
is wasting away and tending to an end.” *** 


C. Moprrn 


For Francis Bacon, modern philosophy refers primarily to 
certain experimentalists of the sixteenth century, of whom, we 
may note at the very beginning, Bacon thinks very little. Be- 
fore we consider these men, however, let us observe what Bacon 
thinks of Martin Luther and of the Renaissance in general: 
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Martin Luther, conducted no doubt by a higher providence, but in 
discourse of reason finding what a province he had undertaken against 
the bishop of Rome and the degenerate traditions of the church, and 
finding his own solitude, being no ways aided by the opinions of his 
own time, was enforced to awake all antiquity, and to call former times 
to his succours to make a party against the present time. So that the 
ancient authors, both in divinity and in humanity, which had long time 
slept in libraries, began generally to be read and resolved. ... There- 
of grew again a delight in their manner of style and phrase, and an 
admiration of that kind of writing; which was much furthered and 
precipitated by the emnity and opposition that the propounders of 
those primitive but seeming new opinions had against the schoolmen. 
. .. So that these four causes concurring, the admiration of ancient 
authors, the hate of the schoolmen, the exact study of languages, and the 
efficacy of preaching, did bring in an affectionate study of eloquence 
and copie of speech, which then began to flourish. This grew speedily 
to an excess; for men began to hunt more after words than matter; 
more after the choiceness of the phrase, than after weight of matter, 
worth of subject, soundness of judgment, life of invention or depth of 
judgment. .. . Then grew the learning of the schoolmen to be utterly 
despised and barbarous. In sum, the whole inclination and bent of those 
time was rather towards copie than weight.**® 


The treatment of Machiavelli is extremely interesting, for his 
opposition to him is very mild. Bacon is well-pleased that 
Machiavelli advocated a reduction of the affairs of government 
ad principia;*** yet at the same time he is able to make the © 
following observation: “‘ We are much beholden to Machiavel 
and others, that write what men do, and not what they ought to 
do.” ** His justification of this may lie in the lowly position 
(relatively speaking) in which Bacon places speculation on 
governance: “ Civil knowledge is conversant about a subject 
which of all others is most immersed in matter, and hardliest 
reduced to axiom.” *** Accordingly, Bacon, despite his notion 
that Machiavelli is desirous of reducing governance to prin- 
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ciples, recognises quite well that such works as the Discorsi 
supra Invia are definitely not history: 

I cannot likewise be ignorant of a form of writing which some wise 
and grave men have used, containing a scattered history of those actions 
which they have thought worthy of memory, with politic discourse and 
observation thereupon; not incorporate into the history, but separately, 
and as the more principal in their intention; which kind of ruminated 
history I think more fit to place amongst books of policy . .. than 
amongst books of history.**° 


But since government is most immersed in matter and particu- 
lars, “ the form of writing which of all others is fittest for this 
variable argument of negotiation and occasions is that which 
Machiavel chose wisely and aptly for government; namely, dis- | 
course upon histories or examples.” *** Now of course the writ- 
ings of Machiavelli, even in Bacon’s own words, cannot be at 
the same time both history and policy, and it seems that Bacon 
would prefer to consider Machiavelli an excellent practical his- 
torian who is able to recognise that “ since times have changed 
the truths or principles upon which governments are founded ~ 
are also relative and changeable.” Yet in spite of this, he is 
not at all in favor of the general “lion and fox” policy of 
Machiavelli.*” 

The Jesuits receive quite an element of praise; for while 
Rome was punished for her degeneracy, the Jesuits did much 
to reform her: “On the other side we see the Jesuits (who 
partly in themselves, and partly by the emulation and provoca- 
tion of their example, have much quickened and strengthened 
the state of learning) we see, I say, what notable service and 
reparation they have done to the Roman see.” *” 

The remainder of the philosophers mentioned by Bacon are 
experimentalists of one sort or another, for Descartes is not 
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directly mentioned, although he may be hinted at.** The 
modern experimentalists are criticised from either one of two 
general viewpoints: they were either men of one method, who 
reduced everything to their particular fancy; or they were bad 
experimentalists, drawing conclusions from insufficient evi- 
dence. Let us consider his opinion of those who tried to formu- 


late a system: 

We must desire men not to suppose that we are ambitious of found- 
ing any philosophical sect, like the ancient Greeks, or some moderns, as 
Telesius, Patricius, and Severinus. For neither in this our intention, 
nor do we think that peculiar abstract opinions on nature and the prin- 
ciples of things are of much importance to men’s fortunes, since it were 
easy to revive many ancient theories, and to introduce many new ones; 
as, for instance, many hypotheses with regard to the heavens can be 
formed, differing in themselves, and yet sufficiently according to the 
phenomena. We bestow not our labor on such theoretical and at the 
same time, useless topics.**® 


This is precisely his opinion of the Copernican revolution: 
“The same phenomena in astronomy are satisfied by the re- 
ceived astronomy of the diurnal motions of the planets, with 
their eccentrics and epicycles, and likewise by the theory of 
Copernicus, who supposed the earth to move (and the calcula- 
tions are indifferently agreeable to both), so the ordinary face 
and view of experience is many times satisfied by several 
theories and philosophies: whereas to find the real truth re- 
quireth another manner of severity and attention.” *** Thus 
Bacon is not greatly impressed by Copernicus, for whatever the 
case may be in relation to the rotation of the earth the calcula- 
tions prove either side, and the problem: is of little importance 
in his consideration in the first place. But let us continue with 
his opinions of other experimentalists: 


Neither do I exclude opinions of latter times to be likewise repre- 
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sented in this kalendar of sects of philosophy, as that of Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, eloquently reduced into a harmony by the pen of Severinus 
the Dane: and that of Telesius, and his scholar Donius, being as a 
pastoral philosophy, full of sense, but of no great depth; and that of 
Fracastorius, who, though he pretended not to make any new phi- 
losophy, yet did use the absoluteness of his own sense upon the old; 
and that of Gilbertus our countryman, who revived, with some altera- 
tions and demonstrations, the opinions of Xenophanes.*** 


Further, in regard to Paracelsus, he says: “The school of 
Paracelsus, and the disciples of natural magic have been so 
intemperate, as they have exalted the power of the imagination 
to be much one with the power of miracle-working faith.” ** 
“ Gilbert, too, having employed himself most assiduously in the 
consideration of the magnet, immediately established a system 
of philosophy to coincide with his favorite pursuit.” ** Car- 
danus, finally, is criticised for too little experimentation to 
warrant his conclusions: 


In natural history, we see there hath not been that choice and judg- 
ment used as ought to have been; as may appear in the writings of 
Plinius, Cardanus, Albertus, and divers of the Arabians being fraught 
with much fabulous matter, a great part not only untried, but notori- 
ously untrue, to the great derogation of the credit of natural philosophy 
with the grave and sober kind of wits.**° 


Thus Bacon seems but little more favorable to the experi- 
mentalists of his day than he is to Aristotle, Plato and the 
Scholastics. 


Epwarp Sutrin. 
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129 VN. O. I, 54; cf. also D. A. 8. 33; NW. O. I, 64. 
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AND NATURALISM 


HALES of Miletus is said to have said that all things are 

from water. This kind of derivation of the world, namely 
a derivation from a materialist first principle, thenceforth dis- 
tinguished the Ionian philosophical tradition, for even 10 drepov 
of Anaximander cannot rightly be held to have been specifically 
immaterial. 

Yet properly one does not call these Ionian thinkers ma- 
terialists, much less mechanists, but physiologers; and their doc- 
trine, hylozoism. If a noetic principle were not specifically 
admitted into their schemes of things, neither was it specifically 
prohibited, and on the ground of sheer historic reasonableness 
it may be maintained that there was no intention to deny mind 
to ultimate reality. The philosophers of the Ionian tradition, 
ascending even to Thales, were far from being crass materi- 
alists: if Anaxagoras was the first to mention Mind as the 
principle of otder, nevertheless, as Mackenzie * has shown, such 
a conception never was very far from the thought of any of 
them. Empedocles wrote of God, “ He is not furnished with a 
human head on his body, two branches do not sprout from his 
shoulders, he has no feet, no swift knees, nor hairy parts; but 
he is only a sacred and unutterable mind flashing through the 
whole world with rapid thoughts.”* I am aware that it has 
been denied that these thinkers possessed a conception of God 
as a spiritual being in the orthodox Christian sense; that the 
vols of Anaxagoras has been called “a sort of ‘ fluid,” and 
“the thinnest of all [corporeal] things.” Yet it seems that the 
demand for a full-blown, academic dualism implies a refine- 
ment too critical to require of these first speculators. Beyond 
this critical refinement I opine there is little of significance to 
choose between the naive superlative thinness of the Anaxa- 


1 J. S. Mackenzie, Lectures on Humanism, I (pp. 20 s and note). 
*Empedocles of Acragas, fragg. 1338 (John Burnet tr.). 
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gorean vows and the absolute spirituality of a thinking substance 
which is unextended and incomposite. I offer the passage quoted 
from Empedocles for no more than what it says, but also for 
no less. As for Anaxagoras—from Plato and Aristotle we know © 
pretty well what vovs meant in the Ionian dialect of a generation 
—or so before Pericles. 

The important point now, however, is not the question 
whether vots was understood to be corporeal or incorporeal, ma- 
terial or spiritual, but the fact itself that Anaxagoras, the con- 
tinuator of the Ionian philosophical tradition and a teacher of 
Socrates, found that the explanation of reality required a source 
of motion which was noetic, and this is just the fact which lends 
so great weight to the judgment that the conception of mind 
never was very far from the thought of any of the philosophers 
of the Ionian schools. Moreover, it is nearly equally probable 
that the original and greater formulation of Atomism at the 
hands of Leucippus is not properly thought of as crassly ma- 
terialistic or mechanistic. Leucippus was, after all, an Ionian; 
his Atoms were possessed of an original motion of their own, 
they were not “falling through the Void ””—that Epicurean 
“refinement ” was the result of Aristotle’s most unscientific 
notion of absolute ponderosity and levity, a notion which ob- 
structed the progress of science for some fifteen centuries. The 
motion of the Atoms of Leucippus was a motion like that of 
the motes in a sunbeam, as Aristotle himself has mentioned.*® It 
is significant that the doctrine of the clinamen, as it was stated 
by Lucretius, completely indispensable as it is to the Epicurean 
mechanism, neverthless completely nullifies the whole mechanis- 
tic concept by introducing an extraneous beginning of motion. 
It is not entirely improbable, then, that, viewed in a correct his- 
torical light, the Atomism of Leucippus should be considered a 
species of hylozoism. 

But whether or no one wishes to exclude Leucippus from 


* Aristotle, De Anima, 403», 31. 
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‘hylozoism, the acknowledged fact remains that the Ionian tradi- 
tion in philosophy was not a crass materialism, and Socrates 
himself looked upon Anaxagoras as, in one sense at any rate, 
the culmination of this tradition and a sober man among 
babblers. 

The significant consideration here is that this point of view 
in the end required a noetie principle to explain the natural 
world. | 
The modernistic naturalist, now, is of a species entirely dif- 
ferent. To call a contemporary scientist hylozoist would be 
simply to utter an anachronism—this even though some are 
found who insist that mind exists also in inert matter. In this 
sense I call modernistic, as distinguished from modern, the half- 
critical pseudo-scientist who still clings to the outworn and dis- 
proved hypotheses of his grandfather of the last century— 
Darwinism, the nebular hypothesis, and such—and supplements 
these with more fantastic hypotheses which yet are not new 
because they are generated out of the marriage of the same old 
guess-work to the same old disparagement of the facts of the - 
actual world. If such a man asserts that mind exists in matter, 
that is not hylozoism but plain mechanistic monism, and it is 
stated to be such, for, as will be shown at once, no distinction is 
held to exist between mind and not-mind. Anaxagoras has 
been called the founder of theism, but one must say in general 
that the modernistic naturalist is an atheist. 

In the end he is a materialistic monist. 

Relatively only a few years ago the ultimate constituent of 
the natural world was the atom—that which could not be 
divided. I would not wish to press the distinction between this 
now old-fashioned notion of atomicity and the doctrine which 
Leucippus originated out of the very womb of the objection of 
Melissus against plurality. The new atomic hypothesis be- 
came old-fashioned in the very moment when the uranium-lead 
series of elements was discovered to be transmutable, when the 
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indivisible was found to be divisible and the dream of the 
alchemist had come true at last. The electron had to be posited, 
and it was not long before its orbital passage about the proton 
had to be conceived as discontinuous. And matter had vanished, 
for the discontinuity of the orbit of the electron presupposed an 
incorporeal nature and thus matter was found of necessity to be 
constituted of the immaterial! It is no easy task to continue 
to be “contemporary,” but at the moment of writing these 
words the ultimate real is held to be the “ wavicle.” It is main- 
tained that all matter, living or lifeless, is composed of ma- 
terial chemical atoms in different combinations, and that the 
material atoms themselves are composed of the still more ele- 
mentary—and incorporeal—“ wavicles ” in different combina- 
tions. Moreover, Professor Julian Huxley has stated recently 
that our scientific knowledge now enables us to assert positively 
that there is no interruption of continuity between life and 
not-life and between mind and not-mind, and he concludes that 
therefore mind, or “ something of the same nature as mind,” 
necessarily exists throughout the universe.‘ 

Now this doctrine again may seem to be a kind of hylozoism, 
but it is not. And it is not, because the cosmology of Anaxa- 
goras historically is intelligible only as dualistic, and it sprang 
from the apparently monistic but actually dualistic early Ionian 
hylozoism. ‘The modernistic view of continuity, on the other 
hand, is proclaimed positively to be monistic, and any kind of 
dualism is expressly rejected. ‘ Wavicle,” atom, matter, life, 
mind, these are but phases of that continuity which is the single 
reality; the difference between mind and not-mind, life and 
not-life, is an illusion, for the elements which compose each are 
identical and, to clinch the certitude, the scientist, according to 
Professor Huxley, has discovered no trace of any special “ vital 
energy.” And finally, “any other hypothesis is less simple: 
the onus of proof falls on those who would maintain it.” 


‘ Julian Huxley, The Biologist Looks at Man, Fortune, XXVI, vi, 139 es 
(December, 1942). 
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No doubt it is more simple to dispense with critical com- 
parison, investigation, distinction, classification, reflexion, and 
all the careful toil required to formulate a system of concepts 
which shall mirror nature with some verisimilitude, and to have 
recourse to a single, easy, all-embracing hypothesis. This is 
unification indeed. It is also the issue of unabated Occamism. 
But perhaps it may be fair to ask whether such a monism is an 
explanation—nay, even a description—of the world and its 
motions, and is not, after all, only a figment. Again, perhaps 
it may be fair to ask whether the onus of proof actually does 
fall on those who would maintain any other “ hypothesis.” If 
mind does exist in inert matter, inert matter never in the whole 
range of human experience has manifested mind, and the onus 
of proof would seem to fall on him who asserts that it does. 
After all, the man who says that matter thinks, says so in an 
effort to explain away finality in things. Now if science is 
based upon observation and experiment, then it is not scientific 
to say that matter thinks; it is just hopeful. But let us grant 
that matter thinks. Then it follows that matter has a primitive 
disposition to think rather than to not think. But this primi- 
tive disposition itself is not thinking, but tending to think; and 
this tendency to think is a tendency of matter to think. Thus 
it turns out finally that the various forms of panpsychism agree 
in being self-contradictory, according to a Platonic dialectical 
examination of the consequences which necessarily follow from 
an hypothesis—it turns out in fact that if all things think then 
some things don’t think!- And where now is the onus of proof ? 

Plato himself, of course, had shown long ago that monism is 
untenable to the completely scientific critic of human experience 
in the natural world.° 

Again, in this monistic view life is assumed to have begun in 
the “‘ cosmic test-tube ”—to borrow Professor Huxley’s unorigi- 
nal expression—as a particular combination of matter under 
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certain conditions. Now this is spontaneous generation, an 
effect whose quest one might have expected to be abandoned 
after Pasteur had verified Harvey’s principle, omme vivum e 
vivo. Indeed, it is utterly baffling to behold the modernistic 
“scientist ” denying the possibility of spontaneous generation 
with one breath and affirming it with the next, and this is pre- 
cisely what Professor Huxley does in the brief space of twelve 
lines of print. Almost as puzzling is his statement that New- 
ton’s magnificent generalisation of universal attraction “ made 
it possible and indeed necessary ” to give up the notion that God 
directs the heavenly bodies in their vast orbits. 

Whatever Professor Huxley may mean by God, this state- 
ment again is an old acquaintance: the attempt to explain away 
finality. But the statement itself simply is not true, and no one 
knew that better than did Newton himself, who, on his death- 
bed, is reported to have complained to his friend, Pemberton, 
that people had understood his theory to be an explanation, 
whereas in reality it was only a description. This generalisa- 
tion, in other words, like all of the generalisations of science, is 
merely a formulation of what occurs, and the cause of the 
occurrence simply is left out of consideration. But a cause is 
in no sense dispensed with just because a generalisation has 
been made concerning the effects. The term, gravitation, or 
universal attraction, is just a description, as are heliotropism, 
evolution, karyokinesis, and all other such general terms which 
the scientist uses for convenience’s sake in describing a pro- 
tracted or complex series of effects, or events which happen. 
The true scientist, like Newton, is right in sticking to his series 
of effects and proximate causes, combinations, and conditions. 
But the man who offers these as ultimates is a pseudo-scientist : 
he attributes his facts and events to nothing at all. And the 
man who attributes his facts and events to the blind necessity 
of matter, or whatever he conceives to be the ultimate con- 
stituent of the world, is (in the phrase of Louis Trenchard 
More) a pseudo-metaphysician. 
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The facts and events themselves—and it must not be for- 
gotten that among them is also causality in the natural order— 
require, of course, to be explained on the ground of the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason, although there will be those, perhaps, 
who agree with General Smuts that the principle of sufficient 
reason is “a mid-Victorian prepossession.”° If it is, then 
there is neither science nor philosophy. Now also among the 
facts and events which require to be explained are the generali- 
sations which can be made about them. Either one generalisa- 
tion is possible, or more than one. If only one is possible, it has 
this form: “Each of the facts and events is individual and 
unrelated, and therefore no generalisation other than this is 
possible: the world is a chaos.” But if more generalisations 
than one be possible, then it follows neeessarily that the former 
one is precluded, and the world is not a chaos but a cosmos. 

Now scientific investigation of the world terminates in the 
formulation of generalisations, which manifoldly interrelated 
though they are, are classified under those separate categories 
which themselves constitute the body of fact in each science. 
The possibility of generalisation, then, is itself evidence that 
the world is indeed a cosmos and not a chaos, and that nature 
does exhibit intelligible order. Conversely, the existence of 
regularity in natural facts and natural events is prerequisite to 
the very existence of science. Then even the earth-born, as 
_ Socrates has called him, cannot maintain a denial of the fact of 
order in nature. But whence came this order /—for order, like 
natural causality and the generalisations too, is among the facts 
and events which require to be explained on the ground of the 
principle of sufficient reason. 

There have been those who have attributed this order to 
chance. But two difficulties render this attribution invalid. In 
the first place, when chance alone operates, not order but dis- 
- order and promiscuity ensue, and even Epicurus knew this, and 
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Lucretius was under the compulsion of this when he had re- 
course to the doctrine of the clamen. When things occur at 
haphazard, chaos results, and a science containing more than a 
single generalisation is impossible. And in the second place, 
to say that an event occurred by chance is simply to confess that 
no explanation for its occurrence can be assigned, and yet of 
course it is an explanation precisely which is being sought. 

Professor Huxley, as representing assuredly a large segment 
of contemporary scientific opinion on the subject, attributes the 
order in the universe to the blind necessity of matter. Pre- 
sumably there is no end to the subterfuges to which the monistic 
scientist will resort rather than give over this favourite dogma. 
The cells in certain aggregations in the human embryo multiply 
more rapidly than those in adjacent fields; if one ask why, one 
is assured that it is because these aggregations receive more 
blood. If one ask the next question, it will be answered that 
they receive more blood because more blood-vessels are being 
formed in these regions because the cells here have a more 
intense metabolism. The writer on one occasion kept pressing 
the question until this portentous result was achieved: ‘ These 
cells multiply faster because their metabolic rate is higher be- 
cause the materials of metabolism’ are supplied in greater 
quantities (and the wastes of metabolism more rapidly re- 
moved) because more blood-vessels are directed toward these 
cells because they [the cells] are possessed of certain energy- 
radiations which exert an attractive force upon the force which 
generates the blood-vessels! ” 

It is only fair to add here that this marvellous “ scientific 
explanation ” was supplied not by an amateur biologist but by 
the dean of an advanced college of science in one of our greater 
American universities, who is a man widely acknowledged to be 
an authority in this field. 

Apart entirely from a highly questionable sequence in the 
string of supposed causes and effects, it may be mentioned that 
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the “ energy-radiations ” are, of course, fictitious. They have 
been invented to supply the very patent deficiency in the “ ex- 
planation.” The deficiency now has been supplied with a mysti- 
fication which pretty effectively stops questioning. 

But even if the “ energy-radiations” were not fictitious— 
they are, but let us grant that they are not; they are not scien- 
tific but only hopeful, but let us grant that their existence has 
been demonstrated in the laboratory—the insistence of the 
original question is unabated. One more has been added to the 
many descriptions without explanations which constitute the 
subject-matter of science, one more effect has been added to the 
so-called series of effects just enumerated. As a matter of fact, 
when it was shown that the “ energy-radiations ” themselves 
needed to be explained, as also the “ fact” that some groups of 
cells had more of these than other groups, it was asserted (by 
another scientist) that the cells in question had more “ energy- 
radiations” because of “evolution!” Upon proper analysis 
this proved to signify that human embryos in which these cells 
had insufficient radiations could not survive because they were 
unfit to survive, and the fact that they were unfit to survive 
was explained by the fact that they did not survive, but they 
did not survive because some of their cells had insufficient 
radiations ! 

Out of the fictions and circles which appear when the doc- 
trine of necessity is applied to facts and events emerge two 
difficulties which inhere in the doctrine-as such. In the first 
place, it affords no explanation at all (as was made clear, it is 
hoped, from the narrative just recounted) but only descriptions, 
some genuine assuredly, others as assuredly fictitious—descrip- 
tions of what has happened and what does happen, or what the 
scientist thinks happens, or perhaps what he only hopes happens. 
The difficulty may be expressed in another and a nicer way: 
the question at issue is not whether matter acts in one way 
rather than in another, for this is granted; but precisely why it 
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acts in one way rather than in any other. And this considera- 
tion at once elicits the second difficulty inhering in the doctrine 
of necessity, namely, that it seeks to derive the order in which 
phenomena, or events, occur from the phenomena themselves. 
No clearer statement of this difficulty need be looked for than 
the succinct and very lucid one which Professor McCormick 
has given: 

If the existing order were the only possible order, as it clearly is not, 
necessity might be appealed to as its explanation. But as it is, there 
was no necessity in the nature of the universe for the present order to 
be worked out. For, that matter and its forces might work out an 
order, it would be necessary to have some primitive disposition of 
matter to begin with. But matter is of itself indifferent and unde- 
termined as far as disposition goes. It does not require to have one 
disposition rather than another, as it shown by the fact that eventually 
it assumes many. No primitive disposition being required, then, by 
the nature of matter, there can be no necessity for any subsequent step 
in the progress towards the present order.’ 


Lotze had arrived at a very similar conclusion about the man of 
science who is not satisfied unless he can attribute ultimacy to 
causes which are only efficient, whereas such an attribution, of 
course, leaves the efficient causes, which are among the facts and 
events of the world, quite unexplained: “ Let us turn,” he says, 
“to the sciences of our own day. What shall we say to our 
laws [t.¢., generalisations] of Nature? Do they contain in 
themselves a beginning of motion? On the contrary, they all 
presuppose a series of data which they cannot themselves estab- 
blish, but from which, once given, the necessary connexion one 
with another of the phenomena which ensue is deducible. No 
natural law ordains that the different bodies in our planetary 
system should move, or that their course should be directed 
towards one and not another quarter of the heavens, or that’ the 
acceleration which they impose on each other by the force of 


* John F. McCormick, Natural Theology, V, 2 (p. 66). Of. also Plato, 
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attraction should have the particular quantity which it has and 
not a different one. But is the whole system of mechanical 
truths useless and mere empty babble because it leaves these first 
beginnings of motion to be explained from some other source?” * 

Of course it is not. No one intends to deny the validity of 
science in its own proper sphere. But science, when substituted 
for philosophy, soon becomes pseudo-metaphysics. One recalls 
the criticism which Socrates directed at Anaxagoras. Anaxa- 
goras would explain the fact that Socrates is sitting here by 
saying that his joints are flexed and his arms and legs disposed 
in a certain fashion, even though Anaxagoras presumably knew, . 
or ought to have known, that these are just further facts and 
are not the reason why Socrates is sitting here. It is perfectly 
true that without the flexions of his joints and the dispositions 
of his arms and legs Socrates could not sit. But Socrates him- 
self hastened to preclude the conclusion which he knew the 
pseudo-metaphysician otherwise would draw, by affirming that 
his muscles and bones would have disposed themselves long ago 
in Megara or Beotia—by the Dog of Egypt they would—if he 
himself had not thought it better to sit. 

“ With Thales and his successors a new thing came into the 
world,” wrote Burnet. That new things was science. But their 
science was different by a sphere from the so-called science of 
the contemporary monist. Jonian science, as far as it went, 
issued in truth; but monism must end in error, or at the very 
most in half-truths. For even if matter were eternal, as Anaxa- 
goras presumably thought it was, the direction of its processes 
would require to be explained. And even if this direction were 
the effect of evolution, the causality of evolution would require 
to be explained, and Anaxagoras had vision enough to see this. 
To extract the reason of the ultimate constituent of physical 
reality, the generalisations of science, and causality in nature 
from these facts and events themselves is only to pull rabbits 
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out of a hat. A single example should suffice: monism must 
hold either that spontaneous generation is possible, thereby 


negating the principle of sufficient reason, not to mention 


Harvey’s law; or else that if anything lives the “ wavicle” 
lives. Anaxagoras still sounds like a sober man among babblers: 
the former tenet’is not only unphilosophic but also unscientific; 
the latter is a fantastic but presumably still hopeful guess. 
Either of them is a far cry from the decent noetic dualism of 
the illustrious successors of Thales of Miletus.° 


G. Kasten 


*I am aware of the fact that many eminent scholars (e. g., Sir Thomas 
Heath) have called the Nois of Anaxagoras a deus ew machind, but the 
ground of my difference has been sufficiently given, I hope, in the preceding 


paragraphs. 
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A NOTE ON THE FORMAL OBJECT OF 
METAPHYSICS 


ORROWING a phrase from Avicenna, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas states that the first concept which the intellect 
forms is the concept of being. This statement is important in 
metaphysics as, indeed, it is in every philosophical inquiry. It 
would be ridiculous however, to imagine that the concept of 
being alluded to in this connection is identical with that con- 
cept of being which the metaphysician achieves only after long 
and arduous reflection. 
_ Being as known in the initial act of intellectual conception is 
conceived at that first moment when the intellect becomes aware 
of a vaguely and indefinitely understood somewhat, enveloped 
in the trappings of sensible appearances, concerted, so to speak, 
in the qualities which the senses perceive but not as yet dif- 
ferentiated from those qualities nor abstracted from them to be 
viewed and considered in and for itself. Were one to seek a - 
word or term in which to express this first concept of being it 
could only be such a term as would signify, at once and undis- 
tinguished, both the sense quality perceived and its being. Such 
a term would be what the logician calls “ connotative.” Latin 
words like “ album,” “ nigrum,” “ dulce” for instance express, 
at once and undistinguished, the sensible qualities of whiteness, 
blackness, sweetness and the subject in which these qualities 
are; when their signification is rendered explicit “ album ” be- 
comes “ ens album ” or “ res alba ” (and likewise for the other 
terms “ nigrum ” and “ dulce”). 

The concept of being formed by the spontaneous impulse of 
rational nature in this first instant of intellectual contact with 
what is sensibly apprehended thus contains the germ from 
which the metaphysical concept of being must develop (if and 
when it does develop); but that initial concept is only the be- 
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ginning, the starting-point, from which the intellect sets out to 
achieve the term of its abstractive activity, which is the full- 
blown concept of being as being in the plenitude of its trans- 
cendental value, its thorough-going analogical character and the 
essential variety of its modes. 

Just as the habitus of first principles is born of the notion 
of being thus formed within the intellect in its first encounter 
with what is sensed, and of the spontaneous judgment which 
follows that conception, so the habitus of metaphysical wisdom 
comes into existence at the moment when its specific object, the 
being of whatever is, stands revealed before the intellect. For, 
metaphysics is a habitus, an accident of a rational suppositum, 
a quality of the speculative intellect, and, like all habitus, is 
constituted in its specific character by its proper object. That 
which the habitus of metaphysics renders the speculative intel- 
lect apt to know is the very being of whatever is, the formal 
constituent of being as such. What is it that formally con- 


stitutes being as being? It cannot be any species or kind or 


mode of being, else it could not extend to all species, kinds and 
modes of being. It must obviously be something which in itself 
is devoid of all such limiting determinations, free from all re- 
striction of form, species, essence or whatever else may involve 
potentiality, the source of all limitation, and thereby circum- 


- seribe it within the boundaries of quidditative being. In other 


words, what is ultimately formal in all that is does not belong to 
the order of essence or quiddity but is the very act of being as 
such, the act by which whatever is in any way, shape or form 
whatever, exercises the act of being, of existing, according to its 
nature. 

It is this ultimate formal constituent of being as such, 
namely, the act of being (esse) which, when grasped by the 
intellect, specifies-the habitus of metaphysical wisdom and dif- 
ferentiates it from every other habitus of knowledge. The act 
of being (esse) in itself cannot strictly speaking be conceived by 
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any finite mind. It needs to be linked with some, at least vague, 
notion of a thing which exercises this act. But when the meta- 
physician thinks of being, he thinks primarily of the act by 
which all being is (esse) and only secondarily of the thing or 
the quiddity which exercises this act and which is, as it were, 
but the vehicle by which the knowledge of that act (esse) is 
transported to his mind and the staff or stay or prop which 
upholds it in conception. Just as, in the initial act of the intel- 
lect whereby the first notion of being is attained, the concept 
of being is wrapped up in the concrete apprehension of sensible 
qualities and only vaguely grasped while the quidditative aspect 
of the sensed object predominates, so in the peak of metaphysical 
abstraction wherein the concept of being as being is elaborated, 
something like the reverse of this takes place. The quidditative 
substream of the act of being (esse) is but vaguely and im- 
plicitly conceived while the act of being itself (esse) is explicitly 
envisaged and stands at the focus of intellectual intuition. 

The habitus of metaphysics is specified, of course, by its 
formal object; for, all habitus are specified by the formal con- 
stituent of their respective objects. When, therefore, the ques- 
tion is asked, “‘ What is the formal object of metaphysics,” there 
can be but one answer, namely, that which formally constitutes 
its object, being (1D quop est), as being (td = EST) ; and this 
is the act of being (esse). 

Metaphysics cannot, consequently, be regarded as a philoso- 
phy of form or a philosophy of essence. It is a philosophy of 
whatever is or can be in any manner whatsoever, considered 
specifically in the light of the ultimate existential actuality of 
all reality, the act of being (esse). Metaphysics is definitely 
existential. 

The existential character of the metaphysical thought of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas is strikingly manifested in two short 
sentences which he wrote in answer to an objection in the first 
article of the first question of his Quaestio Disputata de Verv- 
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tate. The objection is drawn from a statement of Boethius to 
the effect that esse and quod est are diverse in all created things. 
This statement is used to support the contention that in crea- 
tures the true is diverse from being (ens) on the ground that 
the true follows from the esse of things, not from the quod est. 
Since esse is diverse from quod est and quod est is the same as 
being (ens), it should follow that the true must be diverse from 
being (ens). 

In dealing with this objection, Saint Thomas states first, that 
when it is said that esse and quod est are diverse in creatures, a 
distinction is drawn between the act of being and that to which 
the act of being belongs; second, tlat the constitutive intel- 
ligibility of being (ratio entis) arises from the act of being, not 
from that to which the act of being belongs. The argument in 
question is therefore inconclusive; in fact it is a non sequitur. 

Considering this statement in conjunction with the well- 
known description of the object of metaphysics, ens in quantum 
ens, it would appear that the first ens in this phrase designates 
the material object of the science of metaphysics, being, in the 
sense of whatever is or can be (which, because it is the material 
object, requires a formality in order to differentiate it from ens 
as the object of any and every other habitus of knowledge) and 
the second ens, qualified by m quantum, designates this very 
formal determination and sets off ens, the object of metaphysics 
from any and every other aspect of ens which may specify a 
cognitive habitus. It is this second ens which characterizes — 
being formally as the object of metaphysics, since in designating 
the esse of what is as that which formally constitutes being as 
the object of metaphysics, it expresses the ultimate in the order 
of formal constituents. In other words, being (ens) which is 
the object of metaphysics, the specific constituent of the most 
perfect habitus of the speculative intellect, is being (ens) con- 
sidered according to its intrinsic intelligibility as being (ratio 
_entis) which is the act of being (actus essendi) or esse of what 
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is. Paraphrasing the famous dictum ens in quantum ens one 
may say ens, 1. e. id quod est (with emphasis upon td quod) in 
quantum ens 1. e. id quod est (with emphasis upon es¢). 


Geratp B. PHeran. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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